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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Why Do We Need Leadership? 

A pOTceptkm exists that higher ediKJition is experiencing a 
"great leadership crisis/' Calls fcK* btfter, stranger, mcxe viskm 
ary, and bcilcic^ leaderrfiip intensified after the public^ation 
of several repors h/ blue riWxxi commissims, ^c^* running 
thenKir is *'the decline of higher educatitHi." To Reckwn a 
X^gocy (Bennett 1984) challenges presidents to he mwe cou- 
rageous in assuming the role of leadership in curricular 
reform. And MegrUy in the College CunicuJum declares that 
••this geneiaiion of academic FHOc^doits and deaas is required 
to lead us away kom the declining and devalued hac helcjr s 
degree" (AAC 1985, p. 7). 

TTie message in these and other reports on the state of 
hi^er eduKOition is that official c:ampus leaders - presidents 
and other academic officers- need to direct and guide their 
campuses if the prdMcms of hi^er education are to be am 
fronted and resolved. This Siith in the power and wisdom 
of leadership and its potential to make a difference in collets 
and universities underiies much erf the literature of higher 
education and is partitiilariy ubiquitous in ccHitemporary and 
hij^iy popular wt^s m leadership. Recently, however, scho 
bfs heave posited new ideas that chaUtmge tmditiaiid noticMis 
that oi]^izations are driven by leadership or tliat the quality 
of leadership significantly ;iftects organisational perft ^rmancx". 

What Is Lcadcrdiif^ 

Reseaix h traditions in leadership can be gnxiped into six 
ma|cH' categCMies: trait tfj^nii^ wliich attempt to identily spe 
cifk persimal characteristics that appe;ir to amtribute to a 
person's ability to assume atxi successfully function in posi 
tioas of leadership; p(merand influence tfrnrnt^ which con 
sider leadership in terms of the source and amount of power 
available to leaders and the manner in which It^sulers exercise 
tliat power over fblloweis tlmnigh either unilateral or nxip 
local interactions; fwhrnmrai rtkKmes, which study leadership 
by examining patterns of activity, managwial roles, and behav- 
ior categories of leaders- that is, by cxmsidering w^iat it is 
that leaders actually do; ctmtifigency tbeories, which empha 
size the importance of situational fiKtors, siKh as the nature 
of the task perfcanmed hy a groui> ck the nature of the external 
envinjnment to undt^rj^and effective leadership; cultural and 
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s}mfx^k tiHx}rk% vAVich ^^ik^ the influeiK e of leaders ifi 
niiiintaining or rciniaprecing che systems of shared hcliefs 
and values thai giw meaning to organizational life; and cog- 
tiititH^ ifK%Hii% which sugge^ leadership is a scxial attribution 
tliat fK?nntts fxxple lo make sense of an equiwxul, fluid, and 
amiplex world. 

One erf the most useftil organizatic:«ial typologies ftx>m the 
pi^rs|x\tive of leadership suggej^s that i:MTganizations can be 
kK)ked at through four different vantage ix)ints or ixrfiercnt 
perspei^tives, itk^iificxl as "frames" (Bolnian and IX-al 1984). 
ITie ^n/t/wm//mw<' emphasizes fiMmal roles and relation 
ships, the human m^>urte frame kx uxs on the nccxLs of 
jxx^^le, ihk: poiitical frame amsidGTs the amnici over scarce 
resouriX's, and the ,v>w/6ofit /rawe views organizatioas ascuK 
tures with sliaaxj values. 

Is Leadership In Higher Education Dlfierent? 

Kvvn tliough the literature tm leadership and oi)»anizaiional 
theory is rich, its many ooncx^ual orientations and intcrpre 
tations do ;tp{X'ar to be panicularly infiuenti;d, at least 
not explicitly, in infcsming the litenuurc on administrative 
leadership in higher education. Muc h this wihIc tends to 
be atlKxiraic^I, with ctmsideraNe attention givai to !^le 
of Ic-adership and {xmmalitv^ traits. 

I1ie stutly of leadership in a)llq^s and universities is fw<rf> 
lematic Ixx-ause of tiK' dual contn)l syj^ems, amflitts btnween 
professional and administrative auihotity, unclear wis, and 
<^her ferial prc^n j^s of nomiative, professional oi^gan 
izaticms. U-adership in higher education t^n be examined 
fnnn the perspective trf Iradei^ip thecmes and caipani^ational 
frames, however, even though an explicit txmc^ual orien 
tation is absent in many of the worics, 

Rt^-arch and commentaries im the presidency siif^cJ^ that 
presidents tend to accej^ a tradititjnal and directive view when 
they define their leadership role; few aj^ear to emphasize 
the impt»iafKX* of two way cxmimunicaticm w ?«x ial exchange 
pRxresses of mi^ual influemx' or to identily leadership as 
fadhtating rather than directing the wtirk of higlily cxiucaicd 
{>n>fc^onaLs. Funhermore, few works liave amsidereil the 
l»ssibility that the debate about transformational wrsus tians 
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acliiMial may mn be purely an *eilhiT/<)r'' and lhai Hth jxts 
pettr^ may be iiseHil but in a more lomplex a>nfiguraii<Mi, 



How Are Our Views of Le^Iershlp Changing? 

Sewial amiem{x>raiy works indicaie that the under^anding 
of leadef>^ip in academic <M)?ani5!ationvS, at Iea*a amcwig stho 
lars, may be undergoing a paradigmatic shift, from a rational 
perspective tcnvard a aikural and symbolic ix*n^xiive, CM^^ 
attrition is being given to the manifestaiicm of symlx)!ic k*ad 
ership, as shown by works com eming the role erf* a^llege 
{Residents in the management <tf meaning, the con.^ruaitjn 
ii$ institutional reality, and the interpretation of myths rituals, 
and symbc^s. For the most \mt, however, cultunil and sym 
bolic views of leadership have ni« been ina^orated into 
the practitioners' pei^fxxtive of higher education adminis 
tniticm, perhaps btvause it tends to prc*sent the leader in a 
rcle tliat Ls ix>asideraliiy more miniest than scxm in im^igcs 
of henik* or transtbrmational leadership iated with ratio 
nal and powc^r based theories, 

Cultunil and symbolic theories deserve serious attention 
because they present a view of Readership that is highly com 
patible with the chanicteristii^i of academic- <^gani/4itioas 
Tile ambiguity of purpose, the diffusion of jx)wer atnd author 
tty, and the absemv of i lear and measurable outa>mes are 
bi« a few erf the ix>nsiraims feced lyy colk^* pa^idents and 
oiha- administrative leadtTS. Vicwcxl fnmi a rational |x*r>f>cv 
tive, the^* cxmstniinis make the pmsidem^ apjxnir as an 
impossible job, Presidt*nLs who consider their role from a 
symbolic persptxtive will btr less ciHicemixi alxHit dijq^laying 
bold k^adership to Icntve their imprint on a campus, more 
CTjnctfmed with making maiginal inipnj^emciits and helping 
campus ctmstituents make si^nse of an equivoc al wi>rld. 
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roHEWORD 



The following three statements aiv pn^bly universally 
accepted as truths: There is a general cxMisensus that higher 
education has a Icadendiip crisis. 5^mg, effective leadership 
is necessary fw a strcrng, elFeaive in^itution. Mck« at:ademic 
leaders are uasch<x>lcd and unsure about what comprises 
elective leadership. 

A rqpoft that simply reviews the ihcwetical literature im 
leadmhip will mt fill this higher education leadership vac 
uum. The major scholarly woric on leaden»hip has been con 
duaed in the area of politick a ience and businc^ admin 
ististtion. Tliere is a serivHis ccMiam tm the ^^i^lic^ility of 
this llterattire as it relates to noai profit, professicmal organ 
izaticms such as colleges and univc*rsities. What is needed 
is a careful integration and synthesis of this liteiature baa: 
with the literature cxmeming higher ediK:atit:^ as a social 
institution. This has been iragnificently done by Estela Betv 
Simon of Pennsylvania Jkate University, ^na Neumann of 
Columbia University, and Robett EWmbaum of the University 
of Maryland. In this rqx>rt, the authors have reviewed the 
liteiature tJiat gives a ' c-onccTptiial e'»q>]anaticm" of leadersiiip. 
They then relate this literature diaxtly to higher txiuoition 
and its sociok)gic^ and organizational uniqueness, Hieir final 
integrution of this literature devek^s a clatiiy ajnccwing 
higher education leadersiiip. It will have major impact in the 
undersiaixiing of higher ediK<itkMi leadership kn many yrars 
to a>me. 

Leadc*rship is n<« only a pnxc*ss, it is a value. In c^rgani 
zations, such as higher educatitni, that are primarily value 
driven, an unden^ding of leadcTship at all levc^ls is crucial 
for tlie effectiveness of the oi^^izatkMi. It is tTitieal to wliat 
the organization is. How {Hxple x'alue lc*adership is very cm 
cial to the make up and dynamics of what that oi^ization 
will bei.xjnie. Tliertr is no right corrett kmiership prcKcrss, 
What iji wixMig is for any organi/ittk>n to dc^vekjp leadership 
(radices through ignorance. This rqiort can help to enlighten 
tlK^ that are willing to lx_* hel|>c*d 

Jonathan V. Fife 

Professor and Director 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher IXiiKXition 
Schcx>l of Education and Hunmn IX^elopmcnt 
The GecHge Washingi<3n Univc-rsity 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COINTEXT AND CALLS FOR LEADERSHIP 



Ckmcem with institutkMial leadership has intTeased in recent 
years. TTiis attention is in part related to a perception that 
hi^na ediicatitwi is experiencing a "great leadership crisis." 
According lo Academic Strategy, tine of the most widd>' read 
books about higher education, "one of the most significant 
developments in postwar academic life has been the pro 
gpessive breakdown erf govemanc:e and leadership" (Keller 
1983, p. 27). The author is not alone in pexxriving a "crisis 
of le^erdiip" in higher education. 

Calls for better, stronger, and lx>lder leadership have been 
echoed simultaneoujJy in several repeats by blue rit^on com 
missions, dettying the decline of hi^er education. In To 
Reclaim aLeg^i^^ncXi 1S«4), ft»mer Secretary of Edu 
cation William Bennett challenges wllcgc presidents to be 
mtxe courageous in ajisuming a leadership role in cumcuhr 
refcrnn, suggesiir^ that the revitalizatitm of arfleges and uni 
versities depends tm prtsidents who are willing to assume 
a strcMig kAc in the academic affeirs of their institutions, ju« 
as dfcctiveness in element and .setxMidary schcx)ls dc|x*ntLs 
upon stning school principals. In a similar but strcMiger tone. 
fntef^ty in itm CoSe^' Curriculum (AAC 1985) blamei the 
disintegration of the curriculum on faculty, declaring that the 
crisis will iMily grtwv unless presidents reassert their leadc^hip 
for the curriculum and shajx; a .«arategy to mc. e their faculties 
to respiMisible jKtion. The mandate lieing handed to official 
campus leadcre contains no hint of ambivalence: 

This gL'Tteraticm oj accuiemic pnsidents and deans is 
r&iuired to had m auiay from tin,' dedining and dei>ahied 

bmhetor's def^ee Their i>^ons must be tt(4der, their 

initiiUitMJS more ener^tic and itmiginativt', and the great 
potential for academic hadershp tbeU is latent in tlx' 
authority of their positions mtist be as^'ried forcefully and 
skifffuUy(p.7). 

Tlius, as tlw 198ft> have betiMne the era of criticism, Icadtn 
ship conta^mdingly has bcx?n toitted as the cure for higher 
education's ills. The message a*stHinds that ^ ampas leaders 
presidents and other academic officers -sh« 'ki take action 
to i^st^lvc pn)b?ems attributing to higher education's 
deml%*. Tliis faith in the power anti wisd{)m of leadership 
and in its ptAeniial to make a different^' in colleges and uni 
versities underlies miK'h of the literature t>f high<*r education. 
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It is paxtkiilarly ubiquitous in cxMitemporary and high!/ pop^ 
ular vwtfks on leadership. Some sug^a^ Ibr exan^le, tl^ 
cveiy organization "must have a single authority, someone 
or some body of people authorized to initiate, plan, det ide, 
manage, monitor, and punish its members" and that "lead 
ership is imfxxaUve" to acxximplish thLs end (Keller 1983, 
p. 3'5). Another observer calls for "strong, asseitive, and 
enlightened presidents who will lead us to a new and higher 
level of a>ntribuiion" (Fisher 1984, p. 1 1 ), while yet another 
asserts that leaderehip is both necessary and important 
because people instinctively want to have leaders, because 
groups need leaders to peiftjrm functions that groups cannot 
perform for themselves, and because leadere tan pnwide an 
effective check on "unseen players" who might manipulate 
p<wer to the detriment af the gnnip (Gardner 1986b, p 19). 
And the national best seller, m Seardtt ojExceBence: Lessons 
fnm America's Best Rtw Companies, stresses the central 
importancx: of the leader, who is "the value shaper, the exem 
plar, the maker of meanings" in adverting average companies 
and averdge employees into excellent oi^^izations (Fetters 
and Wart>rman 1982, p. 82). 

Constraints in Responding to the Calls for Leadership 

Although calls far leadership abound and although optimism 
nins high at the thought of finding new, vigorous, decisive, 
tmnslbrming, and inspiratitwal leadas, few are txjnsisieni 
with normative statements describing h<w college and uni 
versity leadership and governance should ideally function. 
Gt)vc-mantx' is not .solely an administrative prerogative but 
properly a shared respoasibility and pint effrat involving 
al! important campus ct^nstimencies, partrularly the ikulty. 

TTic influential "joint Statement on Government of Colleges 
and Universities," for example, bestows on the fiiculty the 
prinrary respoasibility for "curriculum, subject matter and 
methods of iastruttion, research, facility status, and those 
as{xxts of student life [that] relate tt> the cxlucational process" 
(American As.stKiation of University Professore 1984, p. 109). 
In siK-h matters, the president is expected to "aMxm with 
the taiulty judgment excejit in rare instances and for cxMn- 
(X'liing rcasoas, whii h should be jaated in deiair' (p. 109). 
In sum, the Joint Statement reserves for facility authtaity over 
the central ^imctUm of colleges and universities. Thus, leftwm- 
isf ivports of the 1980s calling kit strong and txjui^eous 
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kaKkrship may be dy^naional by AAUP standards, if not 
impossible. The nonns of the profession may miUtaie against 
the kinds erf assertive leadwship that has been called for 
because dange would require feuhy, administratcws, and 
trustees to act— and to allow each other to in ways that 
ladicaUy ctepait frwn strongly ingrained beliefe as to the 
pn^)a- tck: of the admin^^traticHi and the &cuky. 

Although presidenLs and adminisoators may do all the 
"rigiht things" as prescribed in the calls fe«r leacterijhip, they 
may still fiiil in the end if their initiatives do nc« a>incide with 
defies of faculties, trustees, cmt otha- key crai^ituenties. >X'hile 
presidents are being counseled to "turn their institutions 
arcKind," evidence suggeas that acting too fest and too agg^ 
sively may cause contenttous relsttiorudiips between faculty 
and adminLstr^ion, which in some cases could result in dis^ 
mi^ (X premature departure fixHn the fHtsidericy (BiemiUcr 
1986; Mooney 1988). Fiiculty expectations for involvement 
in ded^txi making may represent the single greater c*>staclc 
to directive leadership. 

RqxHts and commentaries in The Cbmnide of H^jer Edu 
a^km ha^^ addressed pressures on colle^ leaders, especially 
on presidents, in amending simultanecaisly to exiamal audien 
c« to raise funds and friends and in req;x)nding to calls Rm- 
accountability (Evan^lauf 1^); in sh^iing trustees' leader 
s^p «> that it avoitfe extremes trf ncMipartidpaticMT and twer 
partkipation (Jacobson 1985); in attending simultaneously 
to boards that want a role in intomal cdlege nemagemeni 
aiKl faculties that want to be c«Tajlt«l cmi perstmne! apptiint 
ments and financKil decisions (McMillen 1986); and in using 
the thinking of the marketplace, without scxinding like "h<^s 
of automobile dealerships" or wUhout forgetting educatkm's 
aincfamental mission (Plante 1^5). The profoisltMial media 
are rife with pictures of cx)ll^ presidents cai^t among the 
cxxifluting kieals, standards, expectations, and demands of 
faculty, mj^ees, saudents, cximmuniiy, joaie lyi^nes, and 
interest groups. 

FurtheniKwe, several extemsd and internal cxuistraints and 
fxesajres have been identified tlwi rediKC the degrees of 
freeckjsn within which cxjilege presidents exeaise leadership, 
including i^uced conficterKx* in leadership and resj^i Rm- 
authc»1ty; reduced institutional growth resulting frcMn demo 
gia{^ clanges in the student body and declining rescHures; 
intruskxi trf extendi grouf», sikA as the media and ^jvem 
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ment (e.g., suashine laws, legal artion); t? e need to contend 
with system bureaucracies, Acuity uaiom, and intrusive 
boards of trustees; and die presence of friends, colleagues, 
and associates who can turn as easily into &tal opponents 
(Kerr and Gade 1986). 

One of die dilemmas &ced 1^ college presidents is that 
.soon after assumipg office, they learn it is very difficult to 
leave their mark on die institution (Kauffinan 1980), Campus 
expectations strongly influence what the presid«ii can realis- 
tically aca>mplish. Often presidents become caught up in 
counteracting dieir predecess(»s' actions, ministering to a 
divided campus or conecting buc|getary deficiencies. The 
extent to which fsesidents can lead vigcsously may be 
severely limited by iastiiutiaial histoiy as well as by an estab- 
lished txMiaitu^icy that can as easily welcome as re^ bold 
attempts at reform. Given diese realities, most presidents 
acccfH that their imp^t may be equivixal. 

Overcoming Constraints to LexdersJiip 

Critiis of higher ediKation leadaship seem to assume that 
tcxiay s presidents do not have die cxjura^ and decisiveness 
of ixist presidents. An <*vioas solutitm would be for presi- 
dential search committees to seek stronger and more decisive 
candidates. Alien^ively, die presitfency could be strength 
ened by increasing the legal audiority of die position and 
curtailing the influence of odier groups. A former president 
(Fisher 1984) proposed tJ^it trustees should consider sus- 
periding all existing college policies regarding shared authcM"- 
ity and grant exclusive audiority to die president ftir the con- 
diKS of all campas af&irs. The president could dien give other 
campus groups, as a privilege, die q^praiunity to participate 
in governance at die president's discretioa A less radical pro^ 
posal would give presidents greater discretion to act witfiout 
the full pant^Iy of consultation and consensus building, while 
requiring atxxjuntability diroi#i periodic reviews of their 
ptTfi>raiance (Brewster 1976; Moitimer and Nfca>nnell 1978). 

Presidents have resources at their di^aosal with which they 
can exercise their influence, including substantial control 
over the budget, extensive stafis, and presidentkl auduirity 
to appoint key personnel and to set institutional priraities 
(Oason 1960; Trow 1984). Nevertheless, diese resources may 
be illustwy (Cohen and March 1974). Fbr example, accounting 
procediurs may constrain htw much influence presidents 



have «i bud^tary decisiiMi making dedsions abcnii the cur 
riculum and :K:aikmic ai^intments are delegated to the 
£^cy, and planning iKtmties have greater symbolic than 
instrumental value. 

Chie ^lecial resouice— the governing board's suppat— 
has been givwi extensive lattt^ticwni. It has been said that the 
ability ctf today's college pwesidfent to lead in the of seem 
in^ overwhelming a»sirainLS require first and fc^emcx^ 
the board's commitment to create an effective presidency 
(Keir 1984), ^wbkh require the board to review the presi- 
daKy regubriy (for exanpie, as part of a regular govemarure 
review), indud^ the p^idertt as a board member (or accxxd 
m^bership when fiiil membership is j»ohibited by law), 
pfx>vide for an adeqi^e |»esid«itfad staff and a top leaderdiip 
team, uphoW the presidem's nrfe as the inaitmion's chief 
SKiademic officer, approve unicMi ojntracts as advised by the 
{Resident ami avoid pitting the inesident directly again^ 
union offkrols during negotimicHis, provide the prudent 
with discreticMiary resources to inlttale innovaUve programs, 
and build a board of devoted tn;u«ees whose terms are long 
encHigh to permit gocxl working retoi<:mshir»5 to be cstab 
lished and sub^antive projects to be ^x^mplished. Tlius, 
it is possible fcH-fxTards to e^ cxmstraints (m prraidential 
le^^rship* 

The realizatim tliat leadership mu$^ be jnactic^ in a 
troidbled, OMnplex, and crisis riddo) ccxitext has also led to 
a stream of ach^ tha focuses the very nmkeup of the 
iesKlenship role. Some sources (Eatcm 1^; Green 
Kerr 1^; Mayhew 1979) si^eiS: specific principles, styles, 
and OTientations to guide the activities of ;uademic leaders. 
Fcff example, presidoiis have been advised to choose their 
prkHiti^ judiciously, to develqp a gotxl working relati(^jJiip 
with the governing board, to ensure c^ampuswide coasulKUion 
h\A to prevent the disxjiHion of vetoes by J^xxial interc^s, 
to provide full information to impwtant cx>mmuniry membcni 
but to avoid the irtf erfCTence of those groups, to create an 
institutional vision and to ^>eak out on important scxrial 
issues, and, quite simply, to be liKrky. On a more personal 
level, they have been auchised to be risk takers and to show 
a preffercnce for individualism rather tlian affiliaticm. Prc»i 
daus have also been advi^ to select and appoint c^hcT 
competoit ieacfers, to develop solid imderstandin^ of how 
their ii«itirtions wikIc, to study their biM^ets in search of 



hidden flexibility, to establish and attend to their own agen- 
das, and to exercise good juc^ent about whm can and can- 
not wofk Leaders need to become skilled at symbolic lead- 
ership to )xi(%e campus fragmen^cm, build coalitiois to 
rest>lve ctHiflicts and find commtxi gnxind, and buiUl teams 
to broad«i admini^xative visi(xi. 

While advice Tot leados is nc« lacking siKrh advice is cAen 
cxMitf^cnxy and cxmfiising fw two reasons. First, obseivers 
often use different ctsicqximl cMiaimkms to guide their 
under^andings of leader^ip and (xganizaticxial belaviw. 
Second, while all the advkre ai:^>ears seasible, mwii of it is 
a)ntKKiictory. Schoiais, cAservm of ledcrshir andibnner 
and present »:%lemk: leaders disagree aboi't y: ^ nlwr suc- 
cessftil leadciship requires remaining disiaru being inti- 
mately invoh^xl with con^ituents, wjicther it ^ould empha- 
siTx: the atxiuisiikm of rewuroes or focus tMi academk: matteis, 
whether it involves aaxnintability twr ftistering cTeativity, or 
whether it requires setting goals or helping othas to achieve 
their own ^i^uls. 
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CONCEPTUAL EXFLAWATlOPiS OF LEADERSHIP 



This sectkm summarizes and criiiqiites seme of the major 
a^^imiches to the ^udy erf leadership. The first j^it anisic^ 
ihewies ami models <rf leadenJiip itself; iJk? ^xmd views 
le^^ship within the ccxitext erf thet^es erf CHj^iaeaiicxi, 
Leadership has been studied in business c^jijantzaticms, the 
mllteury« md governmental agencies, but little attentkxi has 
been given to lead«diip in higher ediK-aticx) (VnxMn 1%3). 
At tl^ same time, the study of leadership in colleges and uni- 
verities may be mcw^e problematic than in cxher sellings 
because of the di^ oKitroI sy?«ems, amflicts between pfi> 
fessional and administrative authwity, unclear goals, and iXher 
special ixt^)eities of normative, fHX^!ssicmI tnganizatii^if; 
(Baldridge ct al, 1978; Bimbaum 1988; Peridas 1973). 

IliecHriesaiidMixtelsof Lea&^rdiip 

Research tiaditioas in leadCTship can be grcnipctl into six 
ma^ cai^tMies. The bcHindant^ of th«e catq^es aa* fluid, 
and they ai^ neither mutually exclasive ncM- cxmsijacmi. They 
do, however, provide a cxMiveni^t way <rf txgani^ing an ith 
erwise overwhehning array of matcriaU. The categcmc^ 
include trail tbetmes, which attempt to identify specific pcT 
scnal characteristics that contribute to a penstni's ability to 
assume ami successfully fimction in positiims irf leadership, 
pmiH^ and influence tbeornfs, which ccMisider leadership in 
terms of the source and amount of power avuilabJ^ to leadc*rs 
and the manner in which leaders exercise tt^t power over 
follows through cither unilateral or reciprocal ntcractions; 
b^HuMimd tbetmes, which study Ic^adership by examining 
leaders* patterns erf sKtivity, managerial nrfes, and catt^c^ies 
of behavior— that is, by coasidering wl*at it is th;tt leaders 
actually do; amtin^^icy Aetffu^ whic h empha^ze the impc:«" 
taiKc of situatitmal fma^ such as the natiav of the task per 
fesmed by a group w the n^re <rfthe external environment 
to und«r^and cffeaivc Ic^crship; cuUurcd and symlxMc tfx' 
wtoi whkh siiKly the influemre of leadeiB in maintaining 
or reinteiprtting the system of shared beliefe and value* that 
give meaning to cnganizational life; and a^fnitiiv tUm^ries, 
whfch suggest leadership is a stxrial atiribittitm that pemiits 
pec^le to make sease of an cquivtKal, fluid, aiui cximplex 
worid (See, e.g, Gibb (1968), Hollander {1985], Hoase and 
Bmiz {19791, Vnx>m (1976), and YuW (1981] for major sum 
n^es of research findinj^ in these varioas traditions and 
Bass { 1981] fc>r an exhauj«ive and definitive survt7 trf krad 
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erahip ihe ny and asjeaix-h that cit«> and summarizes twer 
4,500 studies.) 

TtaUtbeotims 

This aF^-MXJorh fwjf akcs tliai leaders are pascms endowed 
with f^^edfic traits relmt*d to their dTcttivenois that differ 
entiate them fix>m followers. Traits may include physical c-har- 
acterLstics (height, appearance, age, eneigy level), personality 
(self esteem, dominance, emotional .stability, initiative, per- 
sistence), scxial background (educatioji, socitKxxinomic sta- 
tas), and ability (general intelligence, verbal fluency, kntwi- 
txlge, mginaliiy, stKial insight, cxjgnitive tx>mplcxity). U is 
.scmietimes assumed that these traits are innate, sometimes 
that they can be devek^ed. Although some traits (siKh as 
a.ssertiveness, dcxisiveness, dependability. persistwKe, self 
ctmfidence) and stane .skills (such as verbal fluency, areativiiy, 
penumiveness, tact) appear to be chaiacteristtc of successful 
leaders (Bass 1981 ), p(Jsse.s.sion of the traits does not guar- 
anitx? effettiveness. ntM- dcK-s their absence pajscTibe it. Other 
siiuatitml factors .seem to Ix: mcM^c critical. Mtx cover, cause- 
and cflfiLxt rchationships arc queai(Hi;d5le, and measurement 
is diffkult. ¥w example, while self cxwifident ptt^le may 
beciMnc leaders, it is equally plausible that becxjming leaders 
may make pet^le .self cxmfideni. Similarly, no valid and idi 
able "units" exi.st by whicii the level of selfconfidcnce can 
be asses.setl, and it Is ms possible to determine haw much 
self confidence is iksirable <x the point at whicii othm .see 
it as arrt^ance. Analyses of literally hundreds of studio; per- 
fomicxl over detiides indicate that no traits have proven to 
Ix- es.seniial for suctx'ssftil leadership (B^ss 1981, Gibb 1968), 
and trait thwMies are m> longer a major focus of oiganixational 
reseauh. A fitting epitaph to this tradition is ttut "pc-rstmality 
traits do n<K amuibute highly to effective leadership per 
ftffmance" (Fiedler and Gan ia 1987, p 21 ). 

I^twer ana influence Oteori&s 

A stvtMid restmii traditiiMi fijcases (>n how effctiive leadens 
ase |x»wer. Two themes have emerged. Tlic fina, identified 
here as the social power appnxach, con.siders how leaders 
influence li>llow«s. Tlie second, the sxicial excban^' 
approach, emphasizes the rcxiproc-al relationship l>etween 
leaders and followers thnntgh which leaders arc themselves 
influentxxJ as they try to infliR*mx' others. 



Leackfs who rely cm scxial powtr to influence followers 
by virtue of iheir crffict^ can be identified as officials. Leaders 
who influence others solely bet:uusc of their peRfHiallties 
are called in&>rmal leaders, and tht^ who influence through 
both oSicQ and perj^maUty c^n be oxisidercd Rmial leadc^fK. 
In ncxmative c^if^izatic^s like cx)lleges and universities that 
rely fHimarily on symbols rather than cootcicmi w financial 
remunefaticKT to motivate and cocxdinme particij^ts, organi 
zsAional txMititJ Is usually caercised by formal leaders rather 

by ofBcials w infixmal le^cTs (Rzicwi 1961, 1964), Five 
bases oi social power have been suggested (French and Ravc^n 
1968). Leacters can influence otheni through their crffices 
because of the legitimacy Fffovided by our social and 1^1 
systems (k^nuite power) and throu^ the ability of leaders 
to provide rewards (reuHird tx)wer)md to threaten famish 
ments (coercu^pow^rl Leaders can also influence others 
thrcRigh their own petfsonalitles in two ways— their perceived 
experti« (e)pert power )mdi the extent lo ^ich others per 
sc^ty identify with and like them ( referent power). Sum 
maries of research (Yukl 1981) suggest ihat the itse of per 
scsial kmns of power such as expert power and referent 
power should IcjkJ to greater saiisfcution and perfoitnancx* 
cf followers (and presumably to increased cHganizaticHial 
effeaiveness as well). Legitimate power ai^'ars to be 
uiKx^laled with perfomiance, cxxrrcive power is ni^tivcly 
ccMTelated, and the findings on reward power are ina>nsii^ent. 
Th« research has been Imed prin^ari^y imi hierarchical gn^ups, 
however, and causal relatic«nships are nit clear. For example, 
while it may be that less u.^ of legitimate power and le^l 
authcHity may increase performance, it may alsti true that 
leaders rely lefis im legitimate power when groups are f^r 
fcHrming well 

While soc^ power thecn^ies emphasize one way influ<:*rice, 
social exchange theinia> emphasize two way miHi^l influence 
and reciprocal relationships between leaders who providir 
needed services to a group in rachinge for the group's ap 
pR)val and compliance with the leader's demands (Blau 1964; 
Hcmians 1958). Leadership thus is a unilateral and diav 
tive process but a cyclic and ''dynamic two way prtxx*ss in 
which superiors and sub(Mndinaics repeatedly intcTati to build, 
reaffirm, or alter their relationship'* (Zahn and Wolf 1981. 
p. 26). Leatfers accumuktte powiw* thn>ugh their pc^tions 
and their persK:)nal!tics, l>ut their authcwity is cxwistraimxl by 
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ft>lkjwcrs' expectations (Hollander 1985). In essencx% the 
group agrees to arflectively reduce its own auUKUimy and 
to accqx the aiaiK:^ty ctf ihe leader in ^(change fw the 
rewmls and benefits (scxiai 2^[:^m)val, financial boiefits, com- 
petitive advantage) the leader can bring them, l>aing so does 

mean tliat fi:4lowm j^gree to cede a// their pcxential jxwer 
and influefue, ami indeed several mcxjkfis of exclunge theory 
su^isest that leaders can increase their own power hy empow- 
ering their subcmlinates (Kantc*r 1^). Evidence sugj^s 
ftMT example, that members of a wtxtong gfxmp who see them- 
selves as influencing their suf^cx are more likely in turn 
to perceive their superiiM^ as influential (that is, as having 
more power) than ate g^mp^ whose members feel they have 
little influence on their si^xMicM?i (Uken 1961). 

leaders ako aammulate power by virtue of their expertise 
and as they ftfoduce and fairly disuibute revwds expected 
by the ffvnsfy Lt^ders^ip thwefwe is related to the expec 
latioas vf followws. To be successfiil, leaders mast either 
ftjlfiH these c^cpectaticMiLS in change them (Blau 1964; Ho! 
laiKler 1964; Prkx* and Garland 1981 ), The difference between 
hilfilling or changing expectatk^s is at the heart of the dis 
timtion brtween mmsaitional and transformatkmal k^dership 
<Kass 1983; Bennis and Nanus 1985; Bums 197B). 

Bums yicm tiansaakHial le^nship as a relaticmship 
between leaders and folkif^^ t^jsed on an exchange of 
vakied things, which ttjuld be economic, politit^al, or psy 
cht)]ogkiil in t^ure. From this penqxxtive, icaikr^ and fol 
lowers are seen as involved in a baigaining pr<x ess nuher 
ih;in in a relatuMiship with an enduring pufp<»;e. The tnonitcwi 
of rrans3ctk)nai k^adership are modal valuer like honesty, 
fairness, and h<Mioring cx>mmttnients. 

Tmasformaticmal leadership m the other hami goes beyond 
meeting the bask needs of sulxHxlinales. It engages k)ilowcTS 
in such a way as lu raii^ them to new lewis of morality and 
motivatkni. leadt*rs' and foJk>wers' puipcxses betxime ftised 
umlCT traaskmiiatioruil k*adership rather than separate but 
related, as imdvr tr4asactk)nal leadership. Thmsforming lead- 
ers are <x>ntemed with end valuta such as liberty, justure, 
or equality. Neither tian^^tkmai nor traaskmnatkHial k-*Hl- 
CTsliip, says Bums, should be ctMiftised with what cormm:Nnily 
passes fiM* leadership - *'acts of omtoiy, manipulatkm, sheer 
self atlvancement. brute a)ea kni. . .coni^icxious posstk^i 
taking without folkwiTs or kilkiw ihniiigh, jxisturing on var 



torn stages. . .aitthi^tarmiism" (p. 427). 

Another view of tran^ormatiorul leatJership was cfev'ek^:^ 
fincwn interviews held with 90 uip leaders, including cx^jrate 
executives, elected gcwemment officiak, cmrhcstra cc»iduct<^ 
and cc4lef^ presitknts (Bcnnis aind Nanus 1^5). Tliese lead 
a« empkiycrJ foiu- strsttegies: (1) Mention thnnig^ visicm 
(having a dear s^enda and being csienied toward results); 
(2) achieving meaning through communicaticm (intapiwiog 
reality to en^e cxx>rdinated acticm, with tlie use of mm 
labors, ima^, and models as |xirticiiiarty effective in am 
veyii% meaning and explanaticms); (3) gaining trust thnmgh 
po^cMiing (2^x)uired demtxistnding accountability, pre 
dktability, rdiability, cxmsaanty); and (4) gaining retx)gnition 
or attenticHi through pc^itive selfTcgard (with the leacter 
emf^ia^zing his or her own j^rcngths and mtnimixing 
weaknesses). 

Ckic way co differentiate transactional from inmsfcKmational 
leackrrs^ip is that while the transactional leader accq:Hs the 
Ofganiz^onai culture as it exi^s, the tnmsfcMmuticMial leader 
invmts, introdiKes> and advances new ailtuml fomis (Bass 
1985). Three 6ict<^ asfiociaied with tnansformatiCHial lead 
ership are charismatic leadership (see, e.g., House and Baer/ 
1979, pp. 3S^ 401), individual cxxisickr^ion, and intelkxtual 
stimuiaticm. To be a clwisniatic leacter, one miif« possess 
certain tiaitSt including self confidence, self c^^eem, and M?lf 
determination. Individuali/.ed u^sidcsaiton refers to aspcx^s 
of cxxusuhation and panicipative decision making. In Bass\s 
mc^i, leadm <fcmtmstr2«e this chamcterfetic by being am 
cemed with the develi:^ment of their subwdinates, by dele 
g^ng challenging work, by maintaining ccHitact with sub 
ofdinates, by rruiiniaining inftOTial communication clianiiels, 
by keeping subordinates informed, and by providing men 
rowing, Imellettual .Emulation from the f^rspettive of tnms 
formatii^l leadendiip is seen as the lt^der*s ability to change 
the way followers {xwrive, conceptualize, and solve pnrf> 
lems. TTie ability to use images and symbols to pn^ett idcus 
is ciie way in which leaders provide inteliectml i»imulatii)n. 

Tranj^ormaiional Ic^adetrfiip aeatiH^ "ixniormancx' bt7c)nd 
expectation** and "induces addfticml effc:at by sharply increas 
ing subcffdinaie confidence and by elc*vating the value of out 
comes for the subordinate. This is done by expanding the 
subtmlinate^s nc-etls by fixitsing on tnmscxfidenta! inttWJte, 
and/^ by altcTing (w widtming the subordinate's level of 
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needs OH Ma.sJt)w*s hieraaiiy" (Bass 1985, p. 22). Such lead 
etship is more likely h> emerge in times of rapid change and 
distress and in organizations that have unclear gocds and struc- 
ture, wcH-educated members, and a high level of triia. 

Even though transfomutional leadership may l>e made 
ix>ssible <mly in rare ciaiimssances by even rarer individuals, 
it has captured the intere« of ca^izatitmal scholars. Yet an 
understanding <rf traasftwmational leadership is unclear 
Ix-caase it has been defined from at least two different ptr 
spettives. The classic use of transformational leadership, as 
proixxsed by Bums ( 1978), had "powerful moral ctinnoia 
titjns" (Gardner 1986a, p. 22). As the temi gained in ptjp- 
ulariiy, however, it evolvetl into a ccxle won! for innovative 
or motivational leadersliip, and the moral conntxation has 
been kwt. 

Bebatiorai tbeoHes 

The third approach to leadership amsiders neither leadere' 
charatleristic^ nor the sources of their powt^ but rather v^^at 
leaders actually d(> (Mintzberg 1973; Sayles 1979). Data are 
ofttm cx)llected about leaders thrtwgh use of diaries, obser 
vatitjn, activity sampling, self n-poning, qucstitjnnaires, or 
analysis of critical irK idenis. Eirly studies analyzed the effects 
tin the groirp's performance of the leader's behavior asso 
ciatetl with different styles of leadership. The cxincepts of 
aulhoriiarian, demtKtatic, ar.d bissez faire leadeiship (Uppett 
and White 1958) diflereraiaied leaders based on whether they 
were diaxtive or panicipatvMy, emphasized accomplishing 
tasks or individual satlsfattion, and cnctmraged or distxxiraged 
interpersonal contact. Groujxi ht-aded by I'lahontarian Ic^aders 
producxni more work, bu: thc7 also had lower morale and 
less satisfaction and were more vulneraWe to external dis 
rufxitm and to diminished performaiKx* wlien the leader was 
removed The aiahoritari-an demcxTStsc dimeasion of lead 
ership has four types of relationships in organizations, ranging 
fnm exploitative autwratk: (called System 1 ), to benevolent 
auttxratic (System 2). consultative (Systc*m 3), and (temfxtatic 
(System 4) (Liken 1967). Prtxiutt ivity was presumtxl to 
increase as oiganizatioas nuivcxi away from Systems 1 and 
2 (with lop down <x>mmunicati(m, centralized contR>l, and 
lack of influence by subordinates twer plans w goals) and 
uward Systems 3 Jknd 4 (bottom up tx>mmunk-ation, detvn 
iralized cxmtnJ, h.gh influence by subt^'dinaies over phns 



or goils). 

The mi>st influeiuial reseairh in the behavioral nudition 
was cxmduaed as part of ^hc Ohk; k<3*v Iradership studit*s. 
It ickiitified two es^ntial a^^Kxts of leadership behavior: 
"inititting jmicture" (Uisk cMiented) and ^^conkstdcraiion" 
(relaticMi^ip wiented) (Stogdill and Coons 1957). lask 
oriented leaciers stn^ss such activities as directing, coordi- 
nating, planning, and pricrf>leni solving. Leaders en^iasi^jng 
omsideralion behave in a friendly, considerate, suf^mive, 
ccxisutt^iwf* and open manner. This rejKrarch a^^jxc^ch sug 
gests that leada>> .*d[iould empliasizc airomplLshing tasks only 
in certain circumstamx*s; under different conditions, devel 
qiing and nwintaining the group should be 'iTie 
{xoblem is finding the right cx^mbinaticm of the tv^?o, and i>ere 
the lit^ature on the effect <^f the leader's behavior on the 
groin's perfc^rmance or satisfkticHi is contiadicttMy. 

One influential ajplication of this appuxtch is the Man 
agerml Grid, a two dimensicH^l anray with two sc:alt*d axes 
(Blake and Mouton 1964). A pcrsMjai's leadersliip style can 
be located on the grid by identifying the degree of concern 
fOT production (task oriented) on a nine pcMnt scxile on cmic 
axis and cx)ncx*m for jie<^le (relationslaip oriented) on a nine 
point scale txi the other axis. Leaders with low scihc^ t>n l^Hh 
scales, identified on Blake and Mouton's sa>ring system as 
(0,0), are tx>mpleteiy ineffective and demtmstntte no ctjncem 
either fw casks or rclaticmships; their Ieaden>hip orient;uion 
is considered to be patholc^'ai. Those high on one scale 
birt knv on the other, for example (9,0) or (0,9), are less eftcni- 
live than they amid be bet^iuse they igncH^e either important 
tetatic^l xyc task aj^xits erf ot^ganizational fuiKtitming. CHher 
leadcts balamx* the two scalers by a)mpn)mising the appar 
ently conflicting demands of relationships and tasks, but the 
conri{m>mise results in outcomes- (5,5) tl^t merely support 
the ©XHip's S3tis6ictc»y perft)rmance. TTie mof« eflEective and 
triable style of leadership Is cMie with high scores on biHh 
scales (9,9) that en4>hasize^ bt^h prtxiuctivity and pet>ple. 
The grid has often been ctitiirixxti for assctting that one "be.^ 
wuy*' exists of providing leadership without a>ncem ft>r the 
{Xifticiilar task, Uie nature of the twironment, or tl>e qualities 
ctf the paiticifxmts. 

In addition to studying Itnujprs' mitiating or amsideration 
activities, U is possible to identify their iK'liaviors as ihcy play 
a number of oiganizationa! n>lc^. An c^servation of n^magers 
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at wcwlt, fiw example, resulted in 10 tesic managerial rdes 
cate^Hized in three groups: intc^perscmal behavior (the roles 
<)f figurehead, liaiscMi, lesuler), inibrniaticm {MXicesstng behav< 
ior (the roles of monitor, di^eminatcH-, spokesman), and 
decisicMi making behaviw (the roles of enirefMeneur, dls 
turhance Iiandler, resource allocates, negodatw) (Mintji)eiB 
1973). Another li^ <rf 17 ccmi|mable '*behavi<H^ caie^^es'" 
incliKies, in jKklititwi to those cited by the Ohio Ststte ^udies 
and by Mintzbeq^, such activities as ia«piring, setting goals, 
and clarifying roles (Bass 1981 ). Another series of essays Ym 
ccwitinued this tradition by describing leadras' attributes and 
their ises of power as they perficHm such tasks of leacktship 
as renewing the organization, moth^ating otheni, envisicaiing 
goals, affinning values, man^ng, and representing the group 
(Gardner 198^ 1986b, 1986c, 1986d, 1986e, 1987a, 1987b, 
1987c, 1988a, l^m>, 1988c), 

Tlie u5^fulness of thc^ theories in helping to define behav- 
ior leading to effective leadership is prcrf>len^ttic, ai least in 
bcx^ause no agreemcw exi^ on categwies among the 
many classificati«i syacms that have Ixfen propel. All of 
them assume tliat leaders are effective when they en^^ge in 
thixsc activities that are mc^ important kK the specific 
uation, so that effective and ine65e!ctive le^lCTship dia* ^ 
as the situatic^ changes But researdi on the relationsliip f 
the leader's behavior to the group's parfbrmarKe of its sat- 
isfaction often givers equivooil results (Kcnman 1966). Among 
other things, ^bcxdir^^' perfbm^iiice iray influeiKre the 
le-tMJer's behaviw as mudi as the reverse (Crowe, Bochner, 
and Clark 1972; Greene 1975, 1979), so that the direction 
of causality is questionable and the presumed relatiimjrfiip 
tetween behavior and effectiveness alma^^ tautological. It 
is relatively easy to c-all certain beiiaviors of leaders "effective" 
oncx: the desired outcomo* are t^>served but much more dif- 
ficult to stipulate in advance the tx?haviors of leaders that will 
have the desired outa>mes. 

The ftmrth pers^ttive im leadcTsliip empt^sizes the impiv- 
lancx* of situational lactc^, such as tlie nature of the tsu^i per- 
fomicd by a group and the nature of the external envinm 
mem The thc*CHlc*s assume that difierm situaticms lequirc 
different patterns of traits and bchaviw ft>r a leader to be effec- 
tive. &?caiKe effetli\e behavior is ctaitingent m the sitifiili«i, 
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thc^ are cx)Hectively rrferred to as **contin^tKy thcOTics, 

Beteivic^l theories and cxxniingemy rhecnies iwefbp cxm 
sider^y. Both ctxKur that dTective bdiaviw dqieiids cm 
the nmire oi the situaticxi, with ctmiingency the<^es tendir^ 
to en^ha^ze the importance erf bxxtm oittside the 
mi€m, while bdiavicKal theimes mwe frequently kKus cm 
internal variaWes. Different nxxieLs haw {m^posed that effec 
tive leadoiship depends an &ct<x:s like the i^ture criF the exter- 
ml environment, the type erf task, the perscxial qualities erf 
the leader, leader-ftilkwer relaticMis, maturity erf fcdlcAvtn:s, 
followers' expectaticms, pMX!saice w at»€w::e <rf a crisis, avail 
ability of leward systems, clarifica^icm <rf rote, or any one of 
dcKsens of «her fectcxs, depending upcm the ^>ecific thetny 
(Bass 1981; Yukl 1^1). Thesie theori« «isemially say that 
no sii>gle af^roach to Ic^dersh^ is the best biA at the same 
lime thsH: not all a{:^XK:hes are equally effective. The answer 
to the question "wfcrt is ^ective leadtfship?'* is *'ii all 
ctepends/* 

Contingency thcwies attempt to indic^e how the leaders' 
bdiavior is sl^xxl and thas coa*arained by situational feictors 
and unfolding events, including pressures to ccKifcMm to c^h 
ers' expectatiOTS, institutional regulations and routiners, orders 
by s^^M^ricxs, mtiire (rf the ta^ percepticHi of the external 
envfaxmrwnt, Seecfl^^k aboiK ofganizaticHial effectiveness, 
enviionmental complexity and .^ability, organisational struc 
ture, intaxiependence erf subunits, cx)mplexity erf tasks, ajid 
sidxKdiiMes' orientaticm toward goak Scxne drovers sug 
gesl thsdt letters' behavitx' may be sl^xxi by their level in 
the hioarchy (leaders at lower levels teve less dtscretiw), 
liie nature of the fiincticHis of the organi/^oml unit (prt> 
dtKtion leaders can be more directive than rraearch leaders), 
d^acteristics erf the task and the technolt^ (leaders erf law 
(XHnplexity tasks can be mc^ aulhewifarian), si;^ erf the eirga- 
nlzaticml unit (leaders erf larger units engiige in le^s suj^m 
behavie^), laieial interdependence (leaders crfint^ependent 
groups are less re^xmsive to their sube>rdinates), subordi- 
nsAes' ccra5>etencx* (effective leaders emphasize perft^rmance 
with weaker sidxxdinat^), and fM:eserKX? erf a crisis (leaders 
are expected to act nK>re eiecisiveiy in crises) (see, e.g., Bass 
1985; Mintzberg 1973; Sayles 1979; Yukl 1981). 

Sevaal amtingency mexlels teve bece>me well knewn. 
Ficdler*$ amtif^^y mofifef (Fiedler 1967, 1971) suggests 
ttm leaders are prin«a11y nxxivated te) be either task tela 
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ticms cKiented TTie efSectiveness of either orientation depends 
on the natiMV of relatioas between leackr and members (aip- 
p<Mtive or nonsuppcKtive), struaure df the task (clear or 
ambiguous), and positioral power (hi^ w low) in ^xxific 
situaticms. The^»e three factors cxmibine in various ways to 
pcixluce sitimtions raiding from those in vAikii leaders have 
high tx^ntrol (gcxxi rdat»cms, ^mctured task, and high power) 
to those low cxMiirol (nonsupp«tive relati<ms, ambigu<His 
task and low po\wr). Task-motivated leaders will be mast 
effcaive in situations in vAxidi they have either high cm: low 
control; relaticMiship iaientcd leadcTS will be mo^^ effective 
when their situational control is moder^e. It is therefiwe mis- 
leading to spcBk of a perstMi as a **good" a: "bad" leader, 
as eflfectivene^ differs between situations de|Kmding on the 
Ic^adcr's personality and dc*gree of sittcoional control. This 
theoiy siigge^s that the most e(3Rxtive way of imprxwing lead- 
crship is n<« to change a jx?rstMi's style of leadership but to 
place leadcTTs into positions suitable to their lead«ship ori 
entation w to have them alter their situations to be a^nsistent 
with their j^rengths. 

More recx*ntly, FiedlCT has further developed the cxintin- 
gency mcxiei by incx:wpt>rating into it two foitors that iiave 
largely becTi ignc^ed w faond to be unrelated to a leader's 
perit>nmnce— the leader's intelligoKxr and the leader's com- 
ix-tence and exjxTierKx* (Fiedler and Garcia 1987). The new 
approac h, cullcxi cogniiive resource theory, assumes that intel- 
ligent and competent ieaifers make tiKHie efiective pbas arnl 
decisioas than «hers and that intelligent and directiw leaders 
should therefore be more effective undtT low stress than less 
intelligent cmt^ If the l^der is under high stress, however, 
the It^der's intelligerKc will be diverted frcnn the prtA)lem 
to the source of the stress, and jxjrlbmiancc will then be 
related to the leader's job rcle\wit experietKe rather than 
to intelligent^'. The relationship of intelligence and expe- 
rience to the leader's eftiectivent^s thwefore depends on 
end factors, including ihe level of stress, the d^ee of group 
support, the directive or nondirettive orientati<m of the leader, 
and the leader's cnnphasis upon task or relationship moti- 
vati(»n. Cognitive resource theory also sus;Gas that the rel^ive 
intellc^timl abilities of groups and k-aders may affect the 
group^s {>erformance. In activities in whkh the groi^^'s abil- 
ities are ixmelated nc^tively with fKrrfcHmaiKe, high-ability 
leatfcrs may be effectiw. When both the leader's and ilie 
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group's abilities are high, h<iwevCT, con^>etition and rivaliy 
between them may inhibit the gnnip's fK^rfiMrmance. 

While Fiedler's axitin^^ncy nKxicl is prt^^ly the best 
known, it is by no means the cmly cxmtingency aiproach. 
The situatiorud leadersbip tbetay, krc example, relates appro 
[^iate behavior of leaders to the maturity (motivation to 
achieve, willingness to take respoasibiliiy, and educaticMi and/ 

experience) of followers (Hersey and Blanchard 1977), 
When submiinates are very immature in relaticm to the task, 
the leackT should be directive and autcKTatic in defining sub 
Ofdinates* roles and establishing objectives, ^andards, and 
procedures. When subordinates have a mcxlemte amcnmt 
(rf maturity, the leader should enj^ge in cx>asiderable 
relati(^)ship (>riented behavior and a moderate c^ree of 
directing and organizing w>ric Wlien subcmlinates are very 
mature, the leader shcmld delegate rejqxjnsibility kn deciding 
how the work is dt>ne to subcHrdinates and a}k>w them con 
sidmbie aiKonomy. 

The path^gcMj tfw/rvsu}gi{ests that effective leaders are those 
who clarify the paths to anaining goals and help subordinates 
overcKime pa)blems, thereby increasing siilx)njinatc^' jfflitis 
fmkm and prtxluttivity (Hoitse 1971 ). Leaders* should em 
phasize initiating coasideiatk^i behavkw* depending on 
differences in the task, work envircMiment, and characteristics 
of suboxdinatca For example, wticm tjisks art- ambiguinis, 
leaders should help simcture them; when taste are not ambig 
uoas but are structured, leaders should be cx)asiderafe arul 
saif^portive. 

The m<Hid of decision fHiriicpatiorf relates the k*ader\s 
effectiveness to the degree to which subc^dinates art* per 
mitted to particif^e in making decisicms (Vr(x>m and Ycuon 
1973). Th^ mtxJel i<: based on an analysis of how a k^adcr s 
ckcision making behavior afftxts the quality of the di\isi<Mi 
and the subordinates' accxptant^ of the decision. Acorptantx" 
of decisiwi is the de^e of irommitment by subordinates 
to implement a dcviskm effectively. Quality of decisitMi refers 
to the ob^tivt* ai^xls of a decision that afftxn the gn)up's 
perftKmance. Fivi* pnxxxlurui ain be used to make decisiDiis 
in ways that involvi^ m>ne, some, or all of the kntder's imme 
diate subcmiimtcs; two vuritnitfs of auttxratk derision mak 
ing, two varieties of a)asuilatk)n, and a pint dec ision making 
procx*j» by k*ader and sulxMxiinatt^. The effectiveness of a 
deciskxi making prcxedua* ck*}xnids upon a numlx*r of 
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respects of ihe sitiwf ioti: the importance of the decisicm's qual- 
ity and subodinates' acceptance of it, the amount rele\^t 
in&^nuifti(Hi puss^sed the leader and by subwdinattcjs, 
the likelihood th^ subcxdinates will acce(X an autoa^ deci- 
sion, the likelihood that subcxdinatc^ will ax^^ame in uying 
to make a good decisicm if alkm^ to panicipate, and the 
amount of disagreement amcoig subwdinate? cm their pre- 
fared altemattives. 

I>?pending on the siti^icm, the nnxkl jm>vides a set of 
rulc» ftx* detarmining what decisicHi making procodiires the 
leader should a^d in a given siti^icm because qi^ity of 
decisicais or accei<arK::e of them wxild be rfeked Effective 
leadership require detemiining the a(^:»fopriate invdv«wnt 
of subordinates in each decisicm, ^^^ich dqiends ncA cmly 
upcHi the characterislKS erf the subcadinates Init also on 
a^:)ects tiie decision making process itself, stich as the 
degree to which a solution must be acc^ept^le to «hers, the 
av:siiability erf ttoia, and the sharing erf CHfgani^ationaJ goals. 
Leaders c:an learn to recognize these characteristicTi and to 
adjust their styles acaxdingly (Vroom 1976). 

The muUp^ Unk^i^ fmxi^ of leader effecttfenesssu^s^ 
that any short term effea of the leader's beh^or on the 
gn)up's perfomiance is mediated by intavening varkFbles 
(YuW 1971, 1^1). The variable inclwie cteraK.teristk:s of 
the gn>up, such as rcsourres and sui^x)rt services, task role 
organization, c^>hesiveness erf the group and teamv^Kk, and 
rclati<:»is bawe«i leader and ^bcwdin^es, and individual 
charatteri^k^ erf subcxdinates, such as their efl&wt, chrity of 
roles, and sklUs, A leader's eifectiven^ depends on the ability 
to correct any deficit^cies in the intervening variables ftx 
the work unit. The extent to which certain intervening var- 
iables are important and need improvement and the ^eps 
that the leader can take are determined by the situaticm. 
**Whcn there are no serious deficienci^ in any intervening 
variables, or leaders cann« cxxrcct deficiencies because of 
sItuaticKial t\)n5^nts, sheMt term l^dership behavior will 
have little impact on subordinate i^rftmnance'' (Yukl 15^1, 
p. 160), The mtxkl presumes, howvCT, ihsd over time leat^ 
am i^t to chmige son;e trf the situational variables and ct^e 
a mcjre fovorable situation through strategic planning, for^ 
maticm of polky, program cfevek^ment, cHganizational 
change, and ix>litical activities outskle the of the work 
unit. 
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VPhile most craitingenty thecries aitenif^ to de?5tTilx» situa 
tkms unckrr which tank tw rtiation^ip leadership may 
ini{M^ove the group's perfomiam^, Kerr and Jemiier's sub 
st&uies far bierarckical leadersbip examines the nalure of 
skusOions in whidi neiiberts^ ncM* cxKisidentfiim leadership 
may have any eflfeci <^ subcMxiinarcs' satis&ctiim, miHivaiion, 
or perfcHmance (Howell, Dcwrfinan, and Kerr Kerr and 
JermiCT 1978). Some cxganizaticms have dements within 
themselves that suhstitute for or neutralize leadership. The 
model di^inguishes between two kinds of situatii^l vm 

"subsaitmes" and "neutralizers." Sul^utes(tm make 
behavior of the leader unnecessary and redundant include 
dmn^eristics of the sulxmlinates, the tadk, or the organi 
zaiion that ensure subordinates will clearly imder^d their 
roles, know how to tto their wcxk, be highly motivated to 
pcafcHm effecth^ly, and be satisfied with their jobs. Nezitral 
izers include diaracteristics of the task or the <Mganization 
that prevent the leader from acting in a ?f>ecified way or that 
ccHUtter^t the effects of leadership. 

For example, lack of cxxitrol over rewards c:an prevent the 
leader fhim using rewards as incentive* fw excc^ional per 
formance, and disinterest on the pait of the subordinate for 
the rewards cc»im^led by the leader counterg^is the potential 
fix- mcxivation. Giamaenstic*s irf subc»rdimtes such as uaining 
and experience can serve as substitutes and/or neutralizers 
for instrumental leadership and supp<Mtive leadcrsliip if sub 
ordii^es look prinwiiy to simibr professionals for iq:^o\^I, 
recpgnition, and stand^xls of perfctfmance. Various attributes 
(rf tastes may .«frve as substitutes fior instrumental leadership 
(fiar example, if a task Is simple and rejKHitive or provider 
in^m^ feedback), and can be substitutoi {t>r suppttftive lead 
c^ship if the task is intere?^ing and enjoyable. 

OiganizatiomI characteristics can also serve as substitutes 
fOT lesKfership. Oiganizational fcxmalixation can serve as a 
sid^stitute fw directive behavior. Rules and policies can serve 
as a neutializer as well as a substitute if they are so inflexible 
that the leader canned make cfianges to fetcilitate subcxdinatcs' 
^txt& Cdresion in the wcH^k group and limited contact 
between the leackrr arKl subordinates c;tn also act as sulx^ai 
tutoi or neutralixers, 

TTiese elemaits may "render relati(Miship and/or task 
orie^ited leadt^rship not only im}^xsfdb!e but also unnecessary^ ' 
(Kerr arKlJwmier 1978, p. 3^^). For example, relatkmship^ 



oriented leaders will find it mcTC difficult to exat influence 
when cn]g^nizationaI paitictpanLs need incfependence, have 
a profejfisicmal orioitation, c>r are indiflfcrcni to organizational 
rewards; when the is intrinsically satisfying; when the 
CM|$anizaticMi includes cltx^^ly knit and a)hcsiw work groups; 
wiien rewarcLs m: outside the leader's oKitrol; when s^ial 
distance exists betweem the leader and those the Ic^ader 
wisht^ to influence. Some of these same fiicti^ns also inhibit 
the influence of task iwiented leadeokhip owr perfcmmnce. 
In addition, task oriented Ic^adership is less effeaive vAivn 
partic ipants have ^nxml ability, knowlcxlge, exptm-nce, or 
training and whai tasks provide their own feedlxu.Sk cxMit^- 
ing accomplishment, 

Wliile oi??anizationaI leadership is imponani, it may fx? 
a mi.*aake to believe that all leadenthip musji come from "lead- 
ers." In many oij^iaatioas— and it wnild seem paiticiilarty 
true in ftfofessicmal cKganixaticxis- much of llie guidincc 
and suppcHt may Ik {^vidcxl by the particifKints, the nature 
of the task, w the chaiacteristics of the oiganizatkm itself. 
To the extcmt that other fxxential stxia^ are deficient, the 
hierarchii:al sui>erior is dcrarly in a fx^itiun to play a dominant 
role. . .and formal leadership ought to Ix^ important. To the 
extent that txhc^ scxirces j^ovkle ?«ructure and sticking in 
abundance, the hieroahic^al leader will have little chance to 
exert downward influence" (Kerr and JermicT 1978, p. 400). 
Tests of the 'substitutes for Iradership" nKxJel (Howell and 
rkMfman 1981) have provkJed mixed support for the 
ixmstnict, 

Cultutnl and symboUc ffc^ortes 

Tlie mixiels descrilxxl previously all prt^sirme to a greater 
or lessee dc-^ec that leaders cxha in a wcM-ld that is essentially 
certain, ratkmal, and lincnir. They assume that oi^ixatk)ns 
cxMisist of }ux>^>le, pixxesses, and 5^nictures ihat can be de 
scribed, analyzed, and made more efficient and effective. Lead- 
ers lire a centra! ftxus of oi^nizational lifc. Empirical, quan 
titatin? research and raUcMial analyses are a>nsidered potent 
tcx^ls tlirough which the c*ssentkl nature of oti^ani/^ional 
ftjnctitMis can be discovered and orjjaniziitions thereby 
improve^!. 

In a>ntni;^ cultural persjxxiiws and symlx)lic appn^aches 
a jwadigmiuic sliift (Kulin 1970; Lincc)ln 1^5) 
in thinking alxnit organizations and leadenihip. They assume 



that cH^izational stnirtures and process^ arc invented^ 
discovered, Oi^^iioiicxis themselves a^pn^mt an auemfK 

humans with limited raiional caf^citics Co txJIectively 
in^X)se meaning upon an equivix:al, fluid> and complex 
wciridL The importance of foc^s, descripiic^ns of c*vents, or 
caiKe and effect rebliOTishif^ is not their "exi?«cMiiX'" hut their 
interfM^etaiiim. Tliese theories prc^pc^ t\m leadership ftjnc 
tions within cxwiplex scxiai syj^ems whose partidpanis 
attemf^ to find meaningful {xinems in the behavicM^ of odiers 
so that they cm develop cx>mmcm under^andin^ alxnit the 
nature of reality. Within this cx^ntext, it is as imp<mant to study 
how ieatkrs think and prcxress cHi^izational data (Srivastra 
and Associates 1^3) as it is to kxik at their hc^havicM*. 

Cultural and symbolic views of leadership su^e^ that 
organi/attc^^ panicipants cxMne over time through their inter 
actiom to develop and to re-cTc*ate shared meanings that influ 
ence their perceptiwis and their activities, Tlic^se sliared mean 
ings can be thought of as defining an organizaticm's "culture^ 
that is, the dominant valuta nwms, philc^^hy, rule>, and 
climate that reflect basic, unquestic«ied assumi^icHis that 
oiganizaticwal panicipants have erf themselves and of their 
environment Culture c^an be seen in the way language is used» 
in the way power is dij^ributed and detlsioas made, and p^r 
tkulady in the symb(As, j«t)ries, myths, and le^ds tluit infusi^ 
specific organi^^ticms with meaning (Deal and Kennedy I9H2; 
Manin 1982; Selznick 1957; Tiemey 1985). Culture can be 
thought of as the "s»x'ial or nc^mive glue that holds the 
CHganization tc^j^^er. It expiesst^ the values or scx iai ickrals 
and beliefs that (n^^ani^attcHial memlxns cx>me lo share" 
(Smircic4i 1983, p. 344). 

Some scholars and analy»^s pnjf^^^ that a maKw* ftictor in 
the siKxess of leaders is the degrett to which they are able 
to articulate and influence cultural mmns and values. Leaden; 
are expectcxl to mold culture \yy creating new symbcils and 
myths, develqping orj^izational sagas (Clark 1972; Martin 
et al 1983), eitoWi'diing and reinftming a)nsisient valuta, 
and in other ways traa^dftmning the culture of the organization 
(Deal and Kennedy 1982; Peters and Waterman 1982; Sc hein 
1985), which is believed to lead to increased commitment 
to the oiganization, motivation by |wticij::^ts, and or^^i 
2^^ia] excellence. The leadCT manages culture to suit the 
stnaegk: ends of the t^anizaticHi. Ijeaiknihip of this kind 
can be thouj^ of as 'Ihe man^^'ment of mtsining"; pei^le 
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enwi]gc as leaders 



...h}^ tirttw of tfje/nm tfxy fthy in Uh* dejinitkm of the 
sitiiiitum. . , their nde in framing ivKfwrience in a wwv ihat 
pnniiJes ilh* b€ms for action, e^, hy pnofHU^it^ meanir^ 

artictikuittg and ^*fifmtg tdna l^prai(Midy rt^mipmi 
im;;^it (j^r unsaid, hy imnrnting im€^ and meanings that 
p xnide a focus Jw ntw tatenticm, ami by cofi^idiitirig, 

amfnmting, or cfMinj^ngpretwHng wisdom /Limi- 

c^j^J iniK)bfes a con^city or process of m^akaion 
ttmm^j u4}ich certain inditndttats, in^citfy or exf^icitfy, 
sunvffder their pouvr to ikfine the not are of the experience 
to others {Sminkh and Motk^^i 1982, p, 258), 

While leaders can influence c^ikun% however, no ctmsensas 
v\is(^ thai culture can in fact be "managed." Rather than being 
somethinf? subjtxi to the leader^s manipulaticm, trubure may 
Ix* thought of as a powerful cx)a*^tnt upt>n the individual 
leader s discrc^icm. Meaning does m« normally devek^ out 
of extraordinary or heroic leadership but rather through the 
conji^t activiUcs and inter^tioas of evc^ryday oxgani/attonal 
life. Ie;iders who do appreciate and <^>enite within the 
cultural expeitati<Mis of an (Mg-anixaticMi may 1<^* their influ 
entx* and authority. 

Ixraders may be ab!e to afFeti the sentiments and cxHumil 
ments of organizational particii>ants, Init they may have Hule 
eflftxt ewer the tangible ixilcx>m<» of iMganizatioml behavior 
{Ffefier 1981). A longitudinal study of leadership in large cor 
{X nations found tliat cHiief executive officers had linle effect 
on mtist perfonnance variables amijiared to the effec^s of 
lime, tile nature t)f the industry, and the charaiierisiic^ of the 
specific tXMnpany (Lieberson and O'Omnor 1972), Similarly, 
data analyzing the budges of large cities over a 17 year period 
indicate that most of the yearly variance was acvounted for 
!>>' the cliaracterisiics of the city itself rather than by the mayor 
(Sabncik and Pfeffer 1977), Analysis of data colletled from 
a)lleges and univc*rsities over a 10 year peritxi dcx?s not re\^al 
a relationship betwei*n changes in presidential leaderrfiip 
and measures of institutional functioning (Bimhuum 1989s). 

Several rtnisons have Ixren sugRC^sted for findings that ques- 
tion the instrumental effectivene^vs of leaders. For ejounple, 
leaders are likely to have been filtwred and scxialtzed by 
careers that havi^ made them ci)nservative and homogt^eom 
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and ro have their discretion rt^ricted by internal constraints 
and externa! foaes cnitsidc their amtn)l (Qihen and Maix:h 
1974; March 1984; Pfeffer 1977, 1981). Tlie meaning of lead 
ership in such situatioiis is unclear. Leaders spend cxKisid 
erable lime in ceremonial and symbolic activities that may 
have Hulc t^rjective rel^aioanhip to orj^iz^ional gcxils (Fcld 
man and March 1981; March 1984; Mc^er and R<wan 1983) 
but that aa* still important because they symbolically signal 
that the cirj9ini?:ation is fximlioning as its sp<m>K>rs and sup 
pcMteis believe it should. 

Cc^gniUve Ofeinles 

G^itive theoric*s of leattership ((k)hen and Maa h 1974; 
NfcCall and Lombardo 1978; Meindl, Ehriict, and Dukcrich 
1985; Sergiovanni and O^lly 1984; Sims, Gioia, ami Asso 
ciates 1986) aa* closely a?lated to symbolic aj-ipaxicht^ in 
that they emphasize leadership as arising fami ihe scK*i;il cog 
niticMi of organizations. In many wfys, leadersliip is a scx:ial 
;mribution-^ explanation used by <^»rvers to help them 
find meanings in unusual organizational fKX"urrencc\s. lliis 
explanaticm is cx>mmonly diaxteii towaal ix?rsons filling a)les 
identified as posititms of leadership. "leatki:s'' may be \Kr 
ceived as causative 6ict<^ in <^ganizmions because of the 
expectaiicms of followers, because of leaders' salience and 
px>minence, because of the human need to impt^* oaler 
and seek causes for (khcTivise inexplicable events and out 
tomes, cH* because leaders ctMifcmn to prc^cxypical mtxlels 
of what ft>lkjwws expcvt leaders to be (Colder 1977; Cam 
shaw and U)rd 1987; Grc^en and Mitchell 1979; Mc:Fla>y 1982; 
Pliillips and Umi 1981; Weiner 1985). 

Leadership Ls asscxiated with a ser of myths a^infoa ing 
dganiJKitional ctmsaaictions of meanings thu helps panic 
ifmxts to Ix^Ueve in the cHfectivene.^ t)f individual cxmta)!. 
These myths influence the peax*pl!ons of lc*aders as well as 
of foHiTwerss so that leaders aa* likely to have exaggeratcxi 
beliefe in their own effic:aty. For example, the cx>nfidtMicx* 
that has bc*en kmnd to be a chankteristic of leaders may Ik* 
mc^ peaxjptual than ia^imcTital. **ExperierKx» dix*s seem 
to result in a feeling of Iwing nuxe cxwiia)! itver the situation 
and pa^wbly inctoises the individuars cimfidcmcx* in 
^qpfHtiachtng (the) task*' (Fiedler and Garcia 1W7, p. 41 ). 

Genitive |WKX^ses erf sc*lertive attention and judgmcnul 
bias enable leaders to lake credit sucxx-sses and attribute 
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them to interruil ceases like their ability and cfftMt, wliile they 
shift the lilanK' Uvt ftiilure?!, w'liich they aitrihiiic k> external 
i-ausc*s like luck and difficulty of the task (Bradley 197H; FHeze 
and Weiner 1971; Salamik and Meindl 1984; Weiner and 
Kukla 1970). 

Cognitive biases (Kahneman, Slovic. and TVersky 1982; 
Nidxnt and Riisfi 1^) allow followers to "see" evidciice 
of the effcos tif leadership even when it d<H"S ncK exist. For 
example, when gnju|xs are arbitrarily told that they have b^n 
MK cesfifol at a wk, they are mwe likely to perceive that they 
have had g<xxl leadersliip than gnnips arbitrarily told that 
thi7 have failed, and extreme (good or bad) performancx* 
of ;m or}2r«^iv:aticMi is likely to lead to a fKXfference to use lead- 
ersliip as an c:xplanatiwi even in the absence of supporting 
data (Meindl» FJiriich, and Diikerich 1^; Mitchell, Larson, 
and Green 1977; Slaw 1975). One reascMi may be that merely 
fixasing someone's anenti<Mi on a [x:rs(Ki as the potential 
cause of an equivocal event will affect the extent to which 
tliat |Kmm is jiidgc^d to be the cause (Nisbeti and Ross 1^). 
liy creating ro\cs in which le:idership is expected, followtTs 
t imsiriKl an attributicHi that otganizaritmal efltxts are the 
result of the lc*;ider's bi*havior. IjcadtTs, then, are peiple 
Ix^lieveii to have caused c^vents, *'SiKvessful k^aders, • .are 
those who can sepanue themselves from oi^izational foil 
ua^ and assoi iate themselves with of^^mizaticnal siKxesses*" 
( l*fetfer 19^7. p. 110). Asst*ssments by others of a leader's 
cftecii\x*ness may be rt*Iated k%s to the in^^meinal behavicx 
of the Icack r and more to per<vf«i(ms of ft)lkAVtts of the 
degav to which the leader apjiesirs to cki leadtTlike things. 

Trait th(L*t>rit*s an- the nitist primitive of the theories of Ic^d 
ersliip in ihut ihe>' reiluce the explanation of leadership to 
individual charaamsiics. Althougli sc holars of leadership 
do not distmuii that many leaders nia>' have certain traits in 
ix^mfiKHi, ihiy suggest that a nvKlel em|>})asizing traits is tix> 
simple to explain a jJa^iomenon as amiplex as leadmhip. 
Ihfssx^r aiul influence thenrit*s are somewhat related to trait 
thet>ries in that individii;il cliaraclerisiics like charisma, intel 
k\i, expertise*, ami inter|)ersonal skills are seen as contribut 
ing to the Jcider\s ability to inllucwe foUowers. Within this 
gnnip of thetMic^ the iranscRtional and tnmsformational mod 
els luive ave!vc\l the grcati*st attention. Hie p imar>' di^aiiK 



ikm between these* two afiprtKtehes is that tmasHticHial ihetiry 
|K*fcctve> the rclaticm;4Up between leader and foUcwers as 
cKie of avipnKity and mutual influemx* and transftjmiatkMial 
thecMy perceives the relatitmship ;ui initiated and diretied 
by the leader. Additicmlly, wliilc transactional leaders are 
seen as maintaining the euliutr of an oi]^ii7;ititm, iraasttM^ 
m^ional leaders are seen as dianging it. Tlie tnirisfcHinational 
model is cimsitJkrnibly more appealing tlian the tninsactional 
model because within the latter model the leader s role is 
seen as ntanagerial and oriented toward maintenum e, while 
in the former it is seen as an agent of t hange. Transfomia 
ticmal leadmhip in the real \v<Mid, howevx-r, is i^rtrfxihly a 
relatively infnxjiK*nt cKciirrcTJcx'. 

Behaviofal and awitingecy theories are ekxsefy relaicd. Bi^h 
theories suRgi^ that leailers may be eithtT task orienuxi or 
relationrfiip oriented, depending on the t ia unvstancc^ imder 
which leadership is being exerciseil 'Hie main distinction 
is thai behavioral theories em|>hasi/e the inflwnce of intt*mal 
variables (e.g., personal ciualiiies of the k*ader) and coniin 
^ncy thec^t^ emphasize the influence of external vitriables 
(eg., the nature of the task). Within txmtingency the<iries. 
the substitutes for hicrarehic^l Ic*adc*rKliip apfX'ur to Ix* the 
nxwt nontraditional appaiaeh, suggc*sting itm charactc*riMics 
of followeni (e.g., professkmal auti>nomy) or the (Jigani/iUion 
(e,g» slondard c^Tating jMXKXxJums) sub.Mimte for or ncu 
tralize the exeaise of formal leadcTship. This aj^wrach is 
partkularly relevant to the unckTsi;inding of leack^rship in 
jxofesskmal oigani/atums btvause it alkws for the |X)Ssibility 
of leadership to emerge from among ftillowers. 

While trait, Ix'IwivuNrat, and cxmtingency iheiwies dc^serilx* 
ftjT the mos* part leadership under conditions in whk h a)les 
of leadt*r and ft il lower aa* ckrarly distingui.sheii and a^ume 
clarity in organi/atkmal puqxxse, cuhural ai;d .symbolic the 
ones rqM*esent a signific^ifit dc*panure fa>m traditkinal 
af^wlics. lufi^eud of viewing leadership as an ol>|cxtivc 
act in which k^aders influence the activitit^s of folkiwers 
through the di.splay of specific traits, or power, </r Ixrhaviors. 
tuilturai and syml»lic theories vit*w lc*;ick*rship as a sub}<tiivc 
'Xt in whkli Ic*aden> elicit folkwers' ct^nmitment l^^ con 
emitting a rc*alit>^ that is cxingnient with foUowers' Miefs 
and that reflecxs desiaxl ends, Ihese thet>rii*s plat e ct«isid 
erable emplmis on tlx* me:uis asctl by leaik^rs, including 
cxmimunit^atkin, the inaniputatkm of .s>toIx)Is and niyihs, and 
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ihe use of language. While cultural and .symbolic ihecMics 
view the le;itler as inventing nLntlity for his folkwers, cc^iltive 
ihciMics R'gard leaders as an invention of followers. What 
matters is |xnx cption: If leaders are seen ;is doing the desired 
leaderlike things^ they will be* redded as effeitive leaders. 

Orgamiraitiof^ llieoiy and Images of U^i^mhip 

(Xir lK*liels alxHit leatk^rship have di^qwate souRes, including 
individual biogiaphies, social hi^tMiei, wc#rks of fiaion, polit 
ical analyses, small gjtxiup ol:^nvatioas, and the labomtory 
exfx-rimenLs itf MKial psi^hok^isLv Often thcn^ conctpi^s 
are pnrsented without ccKisideratuHi kn the difference that 
envirimmemaK .stxrial, and aintc-xtual faaccs fmy play in 
defining and understanding Icader^ip; behavior ccMisidercd 
\u Ix* g<Hxi leadership in one setting may Ix* seen as dlsrup 
tive in ancHher Bet:au?«? no crf^xtive criteria t^xisi fcnr assc^^ 
ing the presencx% al>sence. degree of leadersliip, leadc^ip 
is to a great extent in tlx* eye of the bc+iolder. In organi/a 
ikms t<K), leadership exists to the extent that people believe 
if dtx'S, and that Ix'lief depends in pan on how participants, 
thnnigh their interaLik)ns, amsimct the n?alities of organi- 
/uitional life ami define the R>le ctf leaders wthin them. 

No right or wnmg ways exi*^ to view (^fgani/atioas. A num 
if different mixjcls have Ixxm suggested, and t*ach mcxkl 

.ikes different imu^^s of wtmt leacfcrship is and how it may 
Ix- a{>f>npriately manifested. In the study of oigani/aticms, 
;laxsii:al management thc*<«y was sucreedtxi In mm by We 
fx^rian bureaiKraty^ human relatkms models, neo WcHberian 
tnixWs emphasizing det isit>n making and ctmflict, the in^i 
tuiional school ftxusing on the slructua^ hisitay, and valuer 
of (^ganizaiitms, and ctjntingency nxxJels emphasizing either 
tec hnology or the envircmment (Kast and Rosenzweig 1973; 
IVmjw 1979). Organizaiicms can Ix' studied as ratumal. nat 
ural, or opcni .syf«t*ms (Kaiz and Kahn 1978; Scxjtt l^^l ) or 
thought of metiiphoricilly as machines, (s^ani.sms, brains, 
cultures, pt)Htiad systenis, psycfiic- pri.sons» pnxc^ses of flux 
and tninsformatkm, or instruments of dominatitm {M<Mgan 
l^M) ). Others ha%\' dt^ribi'd them as syMieias of interpre 
Uiihm ttiat cremate a sliarcxl reality thnxigh the awitinued inttr- 
aitioivs of i^ianicifxints (l>aft and Weick 198*4; Weick 1979), 
as groups nx>ldt*d by envircximents ( Kc*fTer aixl Si*landk 
1978), and as complex, adtptive, and evt)lutk>nao' ncuilinear 
sy?aems (IX* Gaxme 1SW2). Eatii of tht^- m(xJels illuminates 



ceitatn a$fxxts <rf lestdership while igncMing other cqiplly 
valkl aspects. Using any cme of these mtxlcLs or mmphors 
exdusivel)' can lead to eiiher/w thinking, which is a Hniited 
and ineffective way of a>ncxptualizii>g either oi:^izati(^.s 
(X leadership. In OMitiasi, views about leadership that inair 
pc^e many dimensions of leadendhip take a tx^h/and 
aj^njach. By ccmfixMiting the paradoxes of ic^ership, they 
create cxmflict that allows us to see the phenomenon in new 
ways, Ineffective leaders fcxus on cwily tnie mcxiel; mure effcx 
tive leaders Irabmx' rwo or more of them (Quinn 19H8), 

One of the mo^>t useful oi^gani/attor^l typolc^ic^ fam the 
perspective of leadership is that of Bolman and fX-al ( I9H4 ), 
who su^^t that oi)?anizaticMis can be kx>ked at through ftmr 
different vantage points, cx>herenr perjqxxtivc*s, which they 
identify as **ftames," The strticttimi we emphasizes form;U 
rc)lc*s and relaticMishijxs, the human resource Jrutm* f(K iises 
on the needs of people, the politiC€4i frame ctmsnicrs the con 
flict over scmx? resouavs, and the xymht^c frumcvivwrs 
organiyations as cultures with jdiaaxl wlut^s. 

Frames are wirukmia on the m^rki. Frames Jiltifr out stmw 
things uhile allouinfi tHbers to fxiss thnm}^ easif}\ l Yafm's 
help i4S to (mier the UK^ki a^ui deckle u4H4i actkm to take. 
EtKTy manager uses a persimal frame, /m^^, of orf^ni 
zatkms to f^jUther informatkni, make jucfgments, andi^i 
things doneiholtmii and Deal 1984, p. 4). 

This pen^xtive of the frame is useful for sevei^l reastwis. 
It suggests tliat b<^h Icnaiers and folUwers with tlifferent ^xt 
.^^ettives will inieipret the meaning of Icnniership diffenniily. 
And it is a>nsij«eni with evolving idtus alxmt higher edii 
cation org^mi/ations as th(7 hm* N*en pf)rtrayt*d as bunmr 
cmcies, collegiimis, political sy^ems, and organizes! anarchies. 
Examining the org^mizational tht^mes thai lead to different 
feames and their application to the study of higher edu .mion 
indicates how changing jwceptions of c^igani/ation k^ad lu 
different exptxiatiiHis of Icjit'ership. And finally, it suggeMs 
the desirability of dc*velof">ing a)gnitive a)mplexity among 
leaders vA\a will ha\'e tt) contend with untx'rtainly and incrtnts 
ingl>' tuibuleni envin)nmems: 

Mafu^rs uixj understoftd ami use onfy one or tUK) of tfje 
frames are like a h^^f sfKK udized specie; : TtJty may fx' 
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u^eM iMafHfHi to a ifery narrvu> vfunronn^it but extremely 

vulnvriMe to changes in cHmcUe or conqHUition TIj^ 

tuffmlent nmntigmal uKtrki of the next Jeu^ ^hccuies uiU 
bekmg to the maruigers ami tin^ (^^^mzatimu mtb a more 
comprebenrnK' tifuieraatuiing of ^x* piH^rtomena of each 
of the f<mr fratnesiholmm and l>!al 19H4, pp, 278 79), 

^ructural frame 

TTic structural ftamc, as exemplified l^y ihe wcni; of Max 
Weber ( 1947), considCTS c>i^^i?ati(>ns as hieraahical sy«cms 
of n)les with fixed divisioas of labw charaaerixed by written 
niles ;md promoUc^ based <«i merit (BzitHii 1964). Different 
ofganizmioral strudiunra are assumed to be mc«l suiiadblc 
to suppon different ativitics, and designing an a]::^it^rialc 
j^ructure is seen as essential to nmimi/ing ot^pnizational 
eflettivene^. Although the woni "bureauciacy ' has come 
to liave negative connotatiixis over line, it refers merely to 
"the type of organization desired to acx omplish lai]^ scale 
administrative tasks by sysematically cxx>rdinating the wric 
of many people" (Blau 1956, p 14), Bureaucracies are closed 
systems pursuing explicit gcals (Bolman and Deal 1984), 
and wlien tasks to be perfonned arc *NveII undenacxxl, pre 
diciaWe, n)utine, and rqx?titive, a bui^uciattc structure is 
the mo^ eflfcitivt*" (Pemiw 1979, p. 162), Tlie essencx* of 
a stnittural or bua*aucratic view of or^iz^^ions is rationality: 

Tbepur^' htmx^uantic type of tuiminis^tii^e orjfcmiza 
tirm. ..is... the ir(^ rational kmwn rmwis of canyir^ 
out imfwratuK' cofUrtd (m*r human beings. It is st0eru0' 
to afty (4ber form in precisi(m, in stabUity, in the strir^^mcy 
of its disciplimf, and in its niiahiUty{\fJ&^ 1947, p. 24). 

HureaiKTacies have often been critkized as impersonal, unre- 
sjXMisiw, aixl unimaginative, but their a>uniervailing benefits 
have tended to go unappret1atc*d. Among other things, they 
arc efficient, prcnide fciimcss and equity, and reduee the dis 
i-rction that sujXTii>rs might otht^rwLse have in dealing with 
subordinates. 

leaders whc^ adop^ tlie •^riKtural liranie ^'control iwivity 
b>' making decisions, resolving conflicls, solving problems, 
ev^aUiating performances and output, and disiriburing rewards 
and jx^nahies" (Bolman and IXrai p. 39) Bcxmse 
buaraucracies irrt^ate differcncc^ in ^us between individuals 
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higher and k wer in the cn]^ii?atk)ia and fxxple tend to dcml 
with each oihcT in their official capacities, bureaucratii^ leaders 
are often seen by subcKdinates as distant and al(x>f. 

Human resource frame 

Whereas the ^mtural frame sugge^^s that pci^Ie j^ould be 
changed to meet the needs of organizaticms, the human 
resource frame siiggcji^s that organizations should be c! 'iangtxl 
to meet the needs of pec^le. Based upon •audies of oi^^ani- 
zations (Ukeit 1961. 1967; Mi<iregor I960) as well as studies 
<rf small grcHij^ (Homaas 1950), this approach is ba^ird on 
the belief that pei^le have inhenrnt needs for achievenK*nt 
and creativity. Eflfective organi>:ati<ms are those that pawide 
q^>ortunities for self aitualiyaticKi and self-control Mc<Jrq?or 
(1960) differentiated the j^ruttural from the human resource 
frame in his characterizatioas of Tlieory X (wcniceni arc lazy, 
resist change, and must be led by mai^gers) and lliecMy Y 
(wc kcrs are inherently motivatc^d and areative, and effective 
managers are those who structure cwgani^tions to use tliis 
eneigy). Rather than emphasizing a>ntrol and supervision, 
leaders who adopt the liuman resourcT frame give attention 
to removing organizational constraints on workers and to 
such self enhancing prcxesses as increased {>articipiti<>n in 
dedskm making and jc^ c*nlafgement. 

The fHinciple behind the human rt^mrce frame is that 
employee<entered leadership will lead to increased morale, 
which in lum vdll lead to increased protlircti\4ty. Clritics of 
tli^ human relatioas sch(X>I aigue, hcnvever, tliat 'there is 
little empirical sui:^)rt kn the human relations thtx^y or the 
CMies, that exteasive efforts to find sur^x>rt have resuhtrd in 
increa«ving limitations and c^mtingemiai, and tliat the grand 
scfiemcs such as Liken appear mcthodok^ically unsmind 
and theoretitiilly biased" (l^emw 1979, p. 133). 

i^€H^k::al frame 

The political fraine is narked by five essential charaitca'^ics: 

/. Most of th* imfmrtant decisiofis in (^r^auizaiiom Umdiv 

tfK* aBoc£4tion of scarce n^ypura^ 
2. Or^nizatiom are coaUtiom [ampmvfJJ of a numfx^ 

of indiiidiuik and ink^resi grtmf^ < for example, hkr 

archkal k^n^ defuirtme^Us, prnfessionat gn^t4ps, etfntic 

groupsl 
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S Indiiiduak arui inUftvst grot^ differ in ifoeir rjoiues, 
preferences, beliefs, infiwnMttoti, and perceptions of 
fvtdity. Such cii/fererKes im.* mua&y enduring and 
change sk)ufy i/ataU, 

4. Orf^nizatit^tai goals and ikxistons enwrge from ongoing 
pnK esses of barg^ning, negcniaiioft, and pci^ng for 
positwn among imiitmiutik andff%}u[^ 

5. liecause of scarce rewurces atui enduring differences, 
power afid confHct are esseniiai features of ofganiza^ 
tiwudlife(holn\m and Deal 1984, p, 109). 

Ixraders who use the rK>Iitical frame see organizaiuMis as frag- 
mented into special imei^ ff^otJNF«s, eadi pursuing its own 
(A)jectives. BccauM? no gamp is .•trtKig enough to impose 
its will cKi all cxheni, they fomi coalitions with other grcH^:^ 
iliat have scMne amimonality in their gciaLs and that will wwk 
tc^nher to achieve them (Efcicharach and Lawler 1^). The 
politicral frame alst> assumts ihit mosl participants in a cc«n- 
munity arc apithelic 

C>iKani3Ktti(mal politics involves acquiring, developing, and 
using power to obtain preferred outcx>mes in situations in 
which ga>up6 di^gree (Pfeffer 19^1). The power of a group 
to nk^in cxjtcTmies cxjasistent with its own prefCTences 
depends upon the value erf its contributicMi to the politick 
a)mmunity and the extent to whicli that contribution is avail- 
able frx)m i^her sour<x^ (Bacliatach and Lawler 1^). In 
higlier education settings, example, ckpaitments that 
atxjuire highly rcgatxlcd cxtcmil rescxirces, mch as ^ants, 
arc mcxe likely to have mtycc influence owr inj^ituticml bud 
gtH^ alkx-atitxis than are cHher departments (Hills and Mahcaiey 
15)78; Salandk and Pft^flFer 1974). 

Ixradeis who adopt a politic ti1 frame practice the an of the 
possible. Because orj^inizadcms amsLsi of different groups 
with legitimate inic^rests p.Jitical 1 .^dc*fs try to find solutitms 
to pa^lems in a maniier ci^sidert ,^ vxxrptable by various 
constituencies. Because these syj^ems Jtre too cx>mplex and 
fractionated to bt ctxwndinated either through their j^ructuie 
or through appeaJs to rammon norms, It-aders influence t)ut- 
comc-s hy analysing the prefcn^ncej of differait gixHips and 
designing alternative's thrit c^an find mmmcNi ground between 
them (Lindblom 19^) and by developing cx)mpromLses that 
facilitate the fonnatic^ of cxxilitions that supptHt the Ic^Jcts* 
interests. Under the pi^iticai frame, leadbi; a^ist the CHgani- 
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zaAion to manage its cTwn affiiirs, assist in the pnxx^ by which 
issues arc deUberatcd and judgments are made, and then take 
Ktiois to implement decisions (Tudker 1981). 

Sym^oUc fmme 

Through the symbolic finame, oii^izatiCKis are systems of 
realfty invental through the cxjntinued interaaiixi of the par- 
tkipanta The symbolic frame reflects a tradition of research 
that analyzes how cxganizmii:^ decisions arc mcde when 
c^ionality Is limited, goals are equivocal, and claims on the 
leackfs' mtenticm exceed their cognitive capaciti«> (Cyen 
ami March 1963; March and OLsoi 1979; Mardi and Simon 
1958). Tlie symbdic frame paiatlels many of the ideas fM-e 
seated earlier in this seaic^ describing cukuiai, symbolic, 
and cognitive thewiw of leader^ip. 

One df the most impc^tant cnganizaticmi presentations 
from a symbolic and cognitive perspective is Cohen and 
Marches classic wcxk, Lmder^ip andAmb^uity ( 1974 ). In 
this colleges and univer^ties arc dt^Tibed as proto 
typical "c»gani2ird anarchit^" a temi coined to identify oiga 
nizations with three charaaarij^ics: prc*>!emaik: gc^s, unclear 
technolc^, atxi fluid participaticm in dtxisicii making, Tmdi 
tkmal noti«is of (^[ganizational laticmlity canrn^ be applied 
iK^i^ in^itutttmal purposes arc vague ami ofte^ attki^ilated 
to rationalize previous actions, the reasons that certain txiu 
cational f«ractk:es appear to have certain r€s;ults arc ncA kmwn, 
and aittiK>rity striKturcs and paitkipants amstantly shift. In 
the (»ganlzed anarchy: 

Teachers eieckie if, when, ami uinit to tmch. Students 
deckkf if, uiKm, and uinu to learn. Lef^iskUors and donon 
decide if, when, and u^t to st^fifK^ Ntitber coordinatwn 
(excef^ the spontaneous mutuai iuiaptaiion of decismn ) 
nor cr^trol (isj practiced Rewurces txre oBoccded by u^t 
ever process ^ter^^ imt without exfdicU cuxomrmKlation 
and w^K^Ht eocfidkit reference to some sufKmmiinate 
Tl^ **ikcisions" of the srf^em are a amseqaence produced 
by the system bid intended by no one ami eieds^fy am 
trcdledbyno one. The anarchy nnxiei ^^sumes a hx^^ 
cxmneaed u orid, or one can be treated as locm^ am- 
nectmi inxause it is bountiful, and lafj^e rmmra' "buffers** 
am be e^i^M^bed b^m^en deciwms. It assumes that 0^ 
statis^lkxd pnf)ert^ of a kar^ number of autonomous deci 
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sHms are such ilka tiny uiM rdial^^ /mjduce ftuntfy sat^ 
factory iU€4ies{Cx}l\m and Maa+i 1974, pp. 33*34). 



Because the orgaiiizaticMi's gcials are ambiguoas, decLsicms 
aa* often hy-prixlucts of unintended and unplanned activity. 
Tradiiicxial nKxiels of organization assume that pei^le in 
desigtiated n^vs follow lational pnxesf^ to develop and 
implement soluti<ms to identified pfd>Iems, But the m<xiel 
of the organized anan hy su^e«ts instead that problems, solu- 
tions, participants, auid dioice oppc^nities make up four 
kx>». ;y cxHipIed creams flowing thrimgh the (KganizaticMi. 
Wlien or^i/ationaS choices must Ik made, prdilems, solu- 
tions, and participants may become cxmnected to ihem 
Ixx^ikse they are contempwanetius rather than because of 
any logical relatioaship. TliesQ <x)nnectiiMis dcvek^ mtK'h 
as if their elements were all thanvn into a laige container 
^md mixed up, a pitKcss referred to as "garbage can decision 
making." 

Ikxiiuse of cx)gnitive biases and limits to raticmality, rela 
tioaships that may have CKXutred in the garbage can by chance 
can be lK*lie\'cxl to be intc^alfy cxjnncxted by participants 
who create their ver?»ions of reality throu^ paxx^sses of ra^ 
r(xs|xxtive sense rr^ikir^ (Weick 1979). Because the R^laUon- 
sliips aa* mx necessarily logic^al, pn^lems aa* selckxm 
rc*soIvc*d accxHxiing to traditicxial ideas of rationality. Instead, 
dc*tlsions arc mcH^ likely to g« made by flight (prc:rf7lems 
•arbitrarily ctmnerted to a ckxnskwi leave when they find some 
inhvr dtx:isi<Hi arer^ more attractive) <^ oversight (decLsicms 
are made c|uickly Ixrfore extraneous jm^blems, solutions, or 
partkipants -<'onsidexcd by the decision maker to be gar 
bage pa^vent atiion by baximing atrachcxl to it). 

The effcxts of autonomous actors, kx^' cx)upling of oijjani- 
/iitional elements (Wekic 1976), cognitive biases and limits, 
and chaiK-e scn^erely circumscxitx^ tlie influencx? of leaders, 
IcTading some obseax*n» to say that *'the college presidency 
is an iliuirion'' (Cohen and Maah 1974, p. 2) that "pen^m 
if[ic^] the o!>^iyiition, its activitiei, and its outcximes" 
(Pfelfer and Salandk 1978, p. 16) and whcxse influencx* is more 
symbolic than rc^l Elaboraiioas of this conc^f^ su^^est that 
lc*ack?rs arc imponant as a class but nm as individuals. A com- 
jrarisiHi (rf leaders to light buUis ncxes tliat while they are 
essential pnwiders of the light that erudiles cvganizatk^l 
p;micipant.s lo work together, tlx* differences lx?tween leadws 
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are minor and ilifficuli to measure reliably (Maah 1984). To 
pixi^paiy axM^dinate l<x)scly coupled •>y5a:em.s leaders must 
emphasize symlxJie management and in jxirtieular should 
focus attention on the exj^essu^i of kc7 sS)^em xakies, while 
decentmlizing everything else (Weick 1 W2 ). 

Summary 

An organizational frame repa'sents a distinctive ccjgnitive leas 
th^ influences what leaders see and do. The structural frame, 
fcar example, views organizaticHis as mechanijaic hierau hies 
with dearly established linc*s of authc^ty, TTic cla^ic school 
of tlKTughi associated with this frame is Weber's bureaucnny. 
Leaders with a ^nxtural frame are likely to emphasize their 
ide in making decisions, analyzing pr(*)lems, determining 
altem^e solutions, choosing the best, and executing it. 

Within the human relatioas frame, organizations are viev^^'d 
as collecttvittes wiiti ot^^izational members as tlieir primary 
resouftxj^ The empliisis is on human nc*eds and Ikav ovf^i 
zatiCHis can 1^ tailored lu iiifet them. The school of thought 
as^xnated wi*h this frame is McGrcgw's Theory X and HieiHy 
Y, Leaders with a hiunan a^latiiHis frame seek participative, 
demcxratic deiisi<>n making and .^ve to mcHft people's ntvds 
and help them realize their aspimtions. 

The politkial frame sc*es organizatioas as ftMmal and infcH^ 
mal grou[^ vying frir p(jwer to cx>ntn>l ia^^itutional rwxxx'ji^'s 
and outa>mes. Decisions a^sult fam bai^tning, infliK?ncing, 
and coalitim building. Conflfci, mx salient in the two prt^ 
vioi35 frames, Is htTe a central feature of oi^ganizatkins. leaders 
with a political frame are mc*diat<irs or negiHiators between 
shifting power bkxa 

Within the symbolic frame, orf^anizatitms are viev^rd as 
kx^ly cmipkxl and as having unclear goals. Organizational 
5aruttures and pax^ses arc inwntetl U*aders who adhere 
to the symlx)Hc frame are primarily catalysis or facilitators 
of an cHi^ing process. 
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MGHER EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP THEORY 



This section examines wmte tm leadership in the Uteiuture 
<rf higher ediKatitxi finom the [KTspeaive of ilieories discussed 
in the previmis smicm, sugp^ing implic^ions of these siuti- 
ies ftx effective leadership in hif^CT educatiiMi. 

AlthcHi^ saudies of le^erdiip in higiier educatkni have 
tiaditicmiiy been aihetxetical, a resuigeiKe trf'thecsetical 
research has ixxurred in recent years, and several works have 
atttempted to integrate findings in the higliCT ediK^tion lit 
emture with more general ihetsies erf leadership. A review 
erf the strengths and weaknesses erf i^eral a^cq^ual 
a{:^roaches to studying leiderrfiip in the aintext erf academic 
CM:g3nf/ati(His, fcx example, provides a cl^ and cxxKi^* sum 
mary of the maK>r thecmes erf I^jkn^hip akmg with a txxn- 
ixehensive annotated biblic^;ra{^y erf we^ks exi l^eiership, 
axpcrate management, and higher education atiminij^ratieMi 
keyed to each theeny (Dill and Fuliagar 1^)- Ant«her ei^ 
eiaphasizes the role of leaders in ewTganizational improvement 
and gives cx)nsiderable attenticxi to characteristk^ and bchav- 
iixrs of leaders as elewle^xxl through the Ohio Jkaie leadership 
studies (Fincher 1987), not emty recx>gniy.ing the contingwit 
nature erf leaeiership hut alse) itK luding a e ritic^al analysis erf 
sevenaJ we^rfcs ewi the presidency 



somxxsof 
/Kwwer/or 

leadersmv 
expert ami 
refet^^^ 
pmiferratimr 

titmn 

coercive, or 
rewanipowen 



Trait theeny cxMitinues to be influential in images erf effective 
leactership in higher educ:atuMi, even thcnigh it is no longer 
a nfia^ir ^^iruK^h to research amemg cM:gani/ational theorists, 
Wc^ics ctmcemed prinwity with describing successful pres 
tcknits, with iekntifying the charactarij^ics to k)ok fe>r in sekxt 
ing individuais for pe^tioas erf leadership, or with cx)miwing 
the chai^eristics erf effective and ineflSixti w leaciers are the 
most likely to reflect a trait rq:>prejach. Even though trait thtxny 
may nc^ necessarily be the ituthca^' primary orientatieMi, the 
tendency to assexjiate le.uiers with specific traits is s^) commeni 
that many works on U^ek^iship refer te) traits or individua} 
qualities (st?e, e.g., Kerr 1984; Kerr and Gade 1986; Vaughan 
1986; Walker 1979). 

SiKressfiil ^iK-ademk: leadeis liave bec*n dt^scTibed in terms 
erf persemal attributes, int«personal abilitie?s, and ttxhnie^al 
iranagement skills (K^lewitx 1^). Personal attribtites 
include hume}r, cx>urage, judgmcnit, intej^ty, intelligencx?, 
perslsteiKe, hard wexic, visic^, and being opjx>rtimiiy ex>n 
scicnis; inte^ipersoml abiliti« include being c^*n, building 
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tt^ras and being arnipassicimie Technic^ management skilk 
include imKlucing results, rc^>Iving ttxiflicts, analyzing and 
evaluating jut^ilems, being able to !^pe the esivirun 
ment, and being goal c«iented (Gilley, Fulmer, and Reith 
lingshoefcr 1986; Vaughan 1986). 

A pcMtrait of the efFecttve pR-sident su^\*i the following 
|x*rsonal tiaics: 

...a smnig driiH^Jor responsibility, i;$for, pe^^^Nce, tifOl 
ingness to tai^ chances, inigiftaUty, €^ity to delegate, 
humor, inOiatiiK' m sxKial situatiwis, fairness, si^f 
confidence^ decisit^eness, sense of i£k*niity, penxm^ style, 
capacity to (m^nize, uiUingness to m:t or boldness. , , 
(Fisher 1984, p. 24), 

A belief ixmiisss that in selecting candidates for positioas 
of leadership, one should kx)k for individuals who appear 
to have such clmactcTistics. tskm often cited are a>nfidcnce» 
courage, ftiimc^, respea kyt the opinitms t>f otheis, and sen 
siiivity. Undesirable charatteri?aic*s include being soft sptjcen, 
inseeure, vain, conctmed with administnitive fximp, and 
graveness (a>le 1978). The trouble, of cxHirse, is that judg 
nients cm the jxc^sence iTt absencx* of these char^terii^icrs 
are highly subjective. No rc*search has shown, f<^ example, 
Uial a txjllege fHresidtTii who jqxraks in an assertive and jarong 
voice will be mt^ie effectiw xhm a soft v^>ken president. 
One study of fwesidertial eflfcctiveness cx>mpaies the traits 
and betuivi'^ of 412 pnesidents idt^tified as hi^ly effective 
by their peeis with a group of 412 "representative" presidents 
(Fisher, Tack, and Wheeler imi). The protcxypical effective 
prc*sidc*nt was self descTibed as a "arc«ig risk taking Iwier 
with a drc*am'' who was less likely to kmn ckyse aillegial rela 
tionships than tyj^iral presidents, worked longer hours, made 
dtriJiions cusily, and ranfided less frequently in other prcs 
idcnits CIc»;er examination of the data reveals, however, that 
€*fihtive and representative presidents WCTe prt^xibfy mcne 
alike ihm different. In four of five leadmhip favors derived 
from a factor analysis of survey items (managing 5^1e, human 
relations, image, and s^xial reference), no significant differ 
entx*s were ftnmd bttwc^ the two groups of pi^idrnts, Sig^ 
nifKxmi difference's were ftumd only for the confidence Victor, 
which cx)asi^ed of items that a5«essc\l the extent to which 
presidents Mievtxl tiKy can make a differemx' in their 
tnstituti< ms. 
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While this study sug^!^ thai effeaivc Iraders arc doners'' 
^vho maintain social distance, the finding of anocher ^iidy 
^j^fie^ thai siKX-essftil cxwieges are headed by prcsidents who 
aie "pci^le-oricaued— caring suj^rth^e, and nurturing'' (Gil 
ky, Fulmer, and Reithlingsdioefar 1^16, p. 115). Similarly, 
•while the ftamer stiKiy maintaias that eflcctive leaders are 
risk takers, the othw says that sucressfiil presidaits **w<)rk 
feverishly to minimize risk at emy ?^ep of the way'' (p. 65). 
These studies' amfikting finding stiggest the iMX^lems of 
analyzing the effectiveness erf leadership finom a trait penipec 
live. Few people exhibit ccMisif^ent traiLs under all tircum 
stances, so that both "di^ance" and **nufturing" may acxu 
raiety represcaii effective leadership as manifested in different 
situ^ions. If this in fact Is the case, these studies provide a 
strcxig ^ument for the need to define the cfTeitivenc^s of 
leadership in dynamic rather than static terms, 

Iky^m* anl Infiuemce Theories 

Power and influencx* thtxHies fell intc ) two tyjx*s, th<xse tliai 
oxisider leadership in terms of the influence at effects that 
leaders may liave on their followers (scKial {x>wer thc*ory and 
tnuisformatiimal leaiter^ip thetny) and thc^ that consider 
Ic^jer^tp in terms nf mutual influemx? and ret iprocal tela 
tionsh^ between leaders and fbllowers (Mxnal exchangt* 
theory and transacticMial leadership theory). 

Social pow^tibeory 

Vtom this perspective, dfeitive leaders are tlum* who am 
use their pcwer to influencv the activities of others, (xwx epis 
erf social pow?r appeared to be an impcatant influence in 
^laping presidents' implicit theories of It^dership in cme 
s^udy (Bimbaum 1989a). VWien asked to explain wl^t lead 
ership meant to them, most of i\\e presidents paitiripaiing 
In an extensive s^udy of institutional leade? ship provideii defi 
nitions describing leadership as a one way prcKi^ss, with the 
leader*s function depiaed as getting cxhers to fbUcnv iw ztx^in 
their direaives. Fc^ a small minority, the role trf the leader 
was inA to direct the grcnip but to fiicilit^e the emergent^ 
of le^fership latent within it. Ek^finitions that included ele 
n^nts of other conceptual wientalions (trait thet>rit^, ct>n 
ting^y theori«, and symbc^ic theories) wc*re meniionc^i 
infineqi^ntly. 
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Ilie most likely souax-s irf power Uvr atxtdcnik leaders are 
expert and referent pinver rather than legiiimaie, txxjixive, 
or reward pt>wers (see the discussion of power and influence 
thetMies in the previous section). It has been pr(qx>sed that 
college presidents can exert influent (jver their campascs 
through charismatic {xwct, vk^ich has been questitMiabiy 
identified as anakjgoiis to referent ptwer (Fisher VMi). This 
particular |XTSi>ectivc maintains that academic leaders can 
cultivate charijanatic power by remaining di.*^t or remote 
from txmstituents. by attending to their personal appearance 
and style, and by exhibiting self-aMifidcnce. To esiabli^ dis 
tance and remtxeness, presidents are ctnmseled not to estab 
llsh ckKe reUitittfXships widi faculty, not to be (jverly visible, 
and to emphasize the imix)rtamx- of the trappings of the office 
as s-^TuboLs of its clex ated state. *^lc consists of presidential 
com{X)rtnient, attitude, i^>eech. dress, mannerisms, affKar 
ance, and personal habits. Self-confidence relates to cultiv^ing 
a .«ayle (^i^mking and vs^alking that conveys a sease of self 
assuredness. The conccf^ of charismatk- power that has been 
prt^X)scd here ap|X"ars to be much different firom referent 
jiower, whkh traditionally has iK-en defmcxl us the willingness 
of ftjilowere to atxcpt influeix-e by a leader they like and with 
wht)m tht7 identify. 

Practiti<Mier5 and .scholars tenti to question the importance 
given to charismatic traits as well as whether leaders stand 
to gain by creating tlistamx* Ixrtween themselves and their 
con.siituents. It lias Ixxm suggested (Kcoliane 1985) that a 
k ader wht> is tx)ncx*med with creating :m image of myst<iy 
and .separatenevi eanrn^ be effetiive at building cxwlkions, 
a critical part of leadership. High levels of campus di.scontent 
have been anribuied to leaders who were ctmsidered to Ix- 
t(K> di.»a:int from their internal and external ctmsaituencies 
and wlu) tended to take a>nstitiients' .suppt«t hn granted or 
to feel it was not neetlc^ (>Xlietten ISm-i ). Reatting to the 
ctira-nt preoccufxition with cliari.sniatic leadership, a rtxvnt 
commentary publishetl in Vk' Wail Street Jotinui/snys "lead 
ersliip is more dt)ing than tiash." 

// Ivis little Hi do with "ktuhrsbiii (flitUmes" and (tvti less 

to do u'ith "cixmstna" Cfhmsmu iKxtmu's the uttdmng 

oflcadiry It tnains timn iufkocthk, amtinced of tbctr own 
infediihility, ufuMe to chanfte. THs is what helmed to 



Skiffn, Hilkr, and Mao, atui it is a commwiplace in the 
stiid^^ of ancient tmitwy th^ onfy Alexanch^r iln* c^m/f !s eaHy^ 
eieatb smvri him fnm becoming an ifwffechial faihm* 
(Drucker 1988). 

Ckjllege and university pmsidents can accumulate and exert 
power by aMitrolIing access to infcHTnation. aMiux>lling the 
biKj^^tary prcx:e?^ alkxaiing renxirces to prefcmxl projetLs, 
and assessing tmfot feculty and administrative appointments 
(QxscMn 19^)^ On aillc^ge rampiKScs, however, the pa*senix* 
<rf other sources df jxj^t the tn««ecV power to make polity 
and the feiculty's prdfoe*ionaI auihcxity seriously limits the 
president's dlscTCtii^iary txmtn)! of organisational activities. 
For this reason, social exchange the<xy is iwttcularly useful 
for examining the principles of shared governance and am 
sultatic^ and the image <rf the president as first among c^quals, 
whk:h undergirds much of the nom^tive values of academic 
oiganizattcms. 

TranssKtional flK^ory can be partk^ilariy useful for under 
standing the interactions l>etween Ic^iden* and foUowciK Hie 
idiosyncrac)' txcdit (IC) nuxiel (Hollander 1987), a major 
Uaisactitxial ai^nxKli to leadership, is erf panicular relevanct^ 
to the unde^nstanding of leaders' influence in academic oi^ii 
3!;^iom This mixiel sugge>as that foIlowCTS will aaxT^ ctiai 
;ind tolerate a leader's lx*havior ttiat deviates from their expcx 
taticHis mcffQ readily if leatfcrs first engage in :^tioas that will 
ckmon^taie their exptntLse and amfimnity to the gnmj^'s 
norms. The IC model, fv>f example, explain.s wliy new jmcs 
idents initially may find it Ixmeficial to tx)nix*ntrate on getting 
to know their iasiitutitwis* histtwy, ailture, and key players 
before proclaiming tlianges they plan to intrixlua*. A sttuiy 
of new presidents sugge?^ that first time favsidents, mx wtnt 
Ing to aj^^ear indtxisive, may overicxA ilie pcxential ix?nefits 
of "getting to know*' and "bcioming knowi\'' by the insti 
tuticm. In cx)ntrast, experienced presidents, in assuming otfKv 
at a new injs^itution, axx)gniz;ed the imponaixe of spending 
lime learning about the c^xpeitations of foUowt*rs {Hensimon 
1987, 1989a), 

T\vo w(M*ks Relate presidcTitial failure and sutxx'ss in 
accomplishing ch;inge to presidents' initial actitwis. 'ITiese 
Studies diow the relevamr of amcepts underlying the It^ 
model For example, a memlxrr of a new imiversity admin 
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istraiion aitributecl the failure to iniplcnu'nt nidical chan^ 
aiKl a^fDims to the inabilit>' of the new president aiid his aca 
(lemtc administrators to build loyahy- ;md to gain credits - 
among a^sixxted members of the faiiiUy. 

W'e stdCLtx'tJed in infusing mnv Hoiui. , • hut if v failed to 
n%:ircukite tihf obi t^iKHi, We Iwi an tjpportunity to huiki 
hyait}' amtmjjt n\ptK:ti*d members of tbe tH^termt fat uity. 
If I v/emw facutiy members kmi beett tmuie to feel that fi&e^ 
tipih had a future in tlye tramfwm^ uniiKrsity, tixy mi^ 
iMie eml)raced the actJ^efnic reor^nization plan mlb 
some enthi4siasfn. Instead the i vteran factilty miemiwrs were 
hurt, indigfiant, and finally- an fpy (Bennis 1972, p. 116). 

In amtraj^. anolhtr study illu'^r^es that time spent acx^mu- 
lating credits (e»g,, fulfilling the expectatioas irf ccHi^ttucnts) 
can lead to positive ouicxmies (Gilk7, Fulmer, and Reith 
lingshcx:fer 1986). The authors c:rfoseived that presidential 
succx'ss was reiatc*d ?o gaining ac:cx*ptance and respect from 
key c<HiJ^ituents through low kt^, pleasant, and nonocMitro 
wrsiai actiiMis c*arly in the presidential term. In their judg 
nu^ni, chimge ;ind dq>anure from esialilishcd patterns w?re 
tolerated bemiase "<rf the safef>^ xtKX" of gcnxl will they ha|d] 
ca-ated" (p. 66). 

ITie influence of s<Kial exdiange tJic*ory c«m also be 
dtictttxi in winks tl\at downplay the cliarismatic ;ind directive 
Tc\e trf leaders, lliese studies pcHiray leaders as cxxmiinatcH^ 
of ongoing activities rather than as aa hitcxts of bold initi 
aiivt*s. This view of leadership is related to the ananliiral 
(Colien ;ind March 1974), demcxratic political (Walker 1979), 
atomii^tc (Kc*rr and Gade 1986), and cybernetic (Bimlxium 
nKxiels of univeniity leadcrsliip that will Ix* distmsed 
in the next stxtion. 

Transfarmatto^uU tbeowy 

Tins {K*rspeitive suggc*^^s that eftettive k-aders ta*atc and 
pnimirfe desirable Visions" or images of the iastitution. 
Unlike goals, tasks, and agtnidas, wlm h refer to c cmtTele and 
instrumental ends ti> Ix" achit*ved, visi<Hi a'fers to akered per 
i cpti<His, jutitudes, and commitnu-nts. llie transforming leader 
must encoun^e the aillege Ciwiimunity to atxx^pt a visim 
crc-ated by his or hcT symlx)iic actions (Grecni 198Hl>; Hes 
bui>?h 1979). 



TimsfiHTnation implies a "meuimoq^c^sis t>r a sub«^iiui!<Hi 
of <xic stele system kyr ani«her, so thai a qualitaiivtfj)? dif 
fereni awiditton is pa-sent" (Ciimenon and Ulrich p 1 ), 
Fear thai higlier ediKyticm is suflering a crisis in leadersliip 
has made calls fw iransfi^rmatitHial leadership a rccurrent 
theme In rt*ceni studies. St«ne sugge^ it is an '*illusicMi, an 
omnipotent fantasy" (Bennis 1972, p. 1 15) kn a change 
denied administraUtf to expect that academic <Hganiiiaiicms 
would be recxptive to this kind of leadership. In higlicT edu 
cation, transfonnational leadership more appropriately may 
refa* lo the im4>initional vole i^f the leader. For example, the 
description leadership as the '*poetic pan of the presi 
dcncy* that "sweeps listeners and participanLs up into the 
nubility of intellectual and artiJ^ic adventures and the urgency 
of thinking well and fcx^Iing dtxply alxmt the cTiiic:al issiK^ 
of our time" (Keller 1983, p. 2S) is unmistakably transfor 
maticmal in tone, xs is the loHowing eloquent and in.spiring 
call: 



• , . m the years afxwi, htglxr viiucatkm wilt he sordy h^sietJ 
If UK' bei$ei%* that ou^ ifLKtitutiom fmtH* tfoiue, uv must attic 
ukite that t^ic and mhietv adequate Muierstatniifm ami 
suppi^. We ma^ fitui haders uib(* are dedicated eftotif^y 
to the pidfposi' of htglnr edi4caii(m tiMt they uiU expettd 
thimvs^K% if ftecessary, for that imrpose. . . . The qualities 
of transformittg kudershif^ are those th^t restore itt orj^ani 
zatiom or sock^ty a setise of mcwwtg and ptirfnm.* and 
rvkfOsSe tlw fHMH*rful capacity humankiftd has ft^ repiviind 
(Kauffman 1980, pfr 114 IS). 

A mcxlem example of the transformational leader may be 
found in 'ITieodore liesl^urgh, who has bt*en de.scTilxti as 
"brilliant, fc«*ceful, and charismatic. . ,a k^*nd on campus, 
where stories of «audents si ampering up the firc^ c^-ape out 
side his officxr for a glimjise of the ga*ai miui are a pan of 
the Notre l^feme k>re. like winning tme for the Gippcrr'* < W;ird 
1988, pp. 32 33). Images like this one, ak)ng with the pc^iular 
bdief that iransf(HTTuitji>naj leaders are anicctned with "d4)ing 
the right things'' while niana^*rs are ixmtxfnied with "doing 
things right" (Betints and Nanus 19H5; (itnuTiMi and Ulrich 
1%6), make tnmsfomuuional leack^sliip irresistible to leatk-rs 
and nrmlt*aders alike. 

A five step aj^^nda ck-rivcfd from an analysis of the qiuilitic^s 
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possessed by fffdi leaders like Ghandi, Mart n lAithcr King, 
Jr., and Winstc:Mi Churchill attempcs to put trans&Mtnati(Hial 
leadership into practical lenns (CamervMi and Ulrich 1986). 
The li^ includes the folkiwing steps: ( 1 ) cTeate readiness 
for chaf^ by fusing aiienti<xi on the unsatis^iHy a^^ects 
of the CHgani7ati(Ki; (2^ overcome resistance by using nm- 
thttraiening approacHhic^ to introduce c^iange; (3) articulate 
a vision by cxjmbining raiiiml reasoning and symbolic in^- 
cry; (4) generate ammitment; :md (5) inaituticMialize cxMn 
mitment Su^ested ^pimches on how to implement each 
step came mostly from examples drawn from industry and 
tej«ed in c^se studies of two tx)llt^s in crisis whose presi- 
dents tiK)k acti«is that cxwej^ponckd to the agenda |M^escribed 
ft«r transfr>rmational lead^ship. Of course, while following 
these siq:^ mt^t result in changes ttet make the canpus 
mem! adafHable to the denwids of the environment, it migjKt 
not result in changes in the perceptkms, beliefs, ami values 
of campus tx)ns^ituents that arc at the cace of tiansformaiional 
leadership as initially prt^xsed (Bums 19^). 

Tile naturc of cx>lk*gc^ and univarsities af^xiars to make 
the exercise of tranrfonmtional leadership e;ctremc; ' diffkult 
excej^ under ctTiain cxmditions. lliree such cx>nditi(Mis have 
iK^en suggc*sted~ in5a:itutkml cTisis, in^itutkmal ^/c, and 
institutional quality (Bimbaum 1988), Insiitutkmal cTisis is 
likely to encourage tramfom^ional leadership because cam- 
pus members and the external cxwmmunity expect leaders 
to take stn^ng action, Ponrayals of presidents exercising trans- 
fr)rmatkKial leadership can Ix? frnsnd in ease study reports 
of institutions suffering adversity (see. eg., Camertxi and 
Mlrich 19J^; Chaffee 1984; Clark 1970; Riesman and Fuller 
W5). TVansfonnational leadc*n>hip is also more likely to 
enicr]^ in small iastttuticMii where k^aders can exert a gre<« 
deal of personal influence? tlix>ugh their daily interactions 
with the c:ampus. Le;iders in 10 small private liberal arts al- 
leges identificxi as having high faculty morale dis^>lay^ char- 
acteristics of the tnmsft^rmaticwial orientaticMi {Rkr and Au^tn 
1988). These Ic^aders were stx*n \yy (^hers as powerful influ 
ences in the life of their a)ll<^es and cTeditcxl with 
single handedly turning their institufk)ns arouncl Ins^ittKic^ 
that need to lie upgraded to achiew* cx>m|>anibility with their 
peers also provide an <^}x>nunity for transfcMmational k^er- 
.ship. Such preskkrnts have bcx-n descrilxxi as "piithbreaking 
kniuers'^ ( Ken^ and Gade 1986), 



Aidxiuf^ with few excqpiioas (see Bass 1985) leatlefs tend 
to be ccmsidered as being eithcf umsactitHial w tiansfw 
imiicxial, a recx^m study a>mparing the initial activities of 
newjKesidents in in^tuticms in crisis sugge^ that leaders 
who use aans;KiicHiaI means (e^.» cxmfomiing to c^^ganiza 
tkmsA culture) tmy be more succ^e^ful in attaining tiansft>r 
matiimal effects (e.g,, impawing the cx^ganixational culture) 
than kaders whose behavic^ reflects the pure kma (cMie 
way apprtwch) of traasfcMTn^imal leadership (Beasimon 
198S>c). Even in institutions in distress, a leadership afpuxKh 
that amfOTTis to the grotip's nonns while also seeking to 
improve them may be of greater benefit than heroic attempts 

rectesigning an institution. 

RelttvkMal nieories 
Bebmftoro/tfoeiemdler 

These theories examine wtic^icr t!ie liradcr is task (initiating 
structure) w people (aMisideratiiMv) oriented imt bc«h. Blake 
and Mcmtm (1964) adafrted thcnr managerial grid into an 
a:ademic grid and applied it to higher eduction. TTieir nuxiel 
suggest five styles of ac;idemic admini^miion (Blake, Mou 
tan, and Williams 19K1 ): caretaker. authcMityolx-nJicm e, 
a>mfortable pleasant, constituency centered, and tram. The 
optimum styte is identified as team administration, which 
is characteristic^ of leaKiers who sa^ed high on lx)th cxmcom 
fw institutional perfcOTnanc^e and c<:Hicem for people on their 
grid. 

Some limittxi c*mpirical tests trf this thi^ny have been per 
ft)rmed. A study of dqTurmic^it chairs ft)uml that th(;se judged 
as efiective by the faculty sc:oaxi high Ix^h in initiating struc 
ttire (task) and coasideration of ixjople (Knight and Holen 
1989). On the other liand, a casi' study of a single ia^itution 
reports that depanmenLs with high faiat!t>' morale had chairs 
who scored high on mc^asures of consideration of pet^le 
and partk:ipative leadcrsliip st>ie but mH in initiating structure 
(Macfron, Craig, and Mentlel iy76). 'Hie academic grid aj^xrars 
to have found its greatest use as a t(X)! (or st*If assessment. 
FcMT example, the grid was adapted into a questionnaire to 
assist department chairs in detemiining their {vrstnial «^yk*s 
of leadership (TiKkcT 1981 ), 

Presidents' percepticnis of the similarity of their role to 
other leadership roles were uschJ to des^Tibe two tyfxrs of 
presidents - mtxliative and autlioriiative, whkh iu-e roughly 
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ct>iTiparablc to emphasizing coasideration i>f pecple and 
initiating ^ruture (task), re5?)eaivdly (Ccrfiai and March 
1974). Mediativc presidents tended to define their rola> in 
terms of aia^ituencie^, \^ile authcMltative presidents 
appeanjrd to be m(xe directive. Additionally, mediative pres^ 
idents were mcKe likely to measure their sucx:ess on the basis 

fatality rei^xt, while authoritative presidents were more 
likely to base it on the quality of educaticwi^ pro-ams 

Adminijmiivt- j^lcs based on the self repeated behavicMS 
of prraidents wete fiHind to be related to i^ulty and student 
outa>mes in 49 mt^ll private liberal arts colleges (Astin and 
Scherrei 19*«), Thc^ findings, however may be influenced 
by the size of the in^jSitutions. 

Managerial roles 

A comprehensive eisay (Dill 1%4) reviews the litemture m 
administrative behaviiK in higher education, empk>ying the 
behavioral framewoilc dewU^xl by Mintzbt^ (1973), The 
findings (p, 91) suggest that like managers in other settings, 
senitM- admini«^r^ors in higher educati(m: 

• Perform a i^eat variety of work at a continuous pai^; 

• Carry out activities characterized by v;iriety, fragmentation, 
and brevity; 

• Prefer issues that m: current, jqpecific, and ad hoc; 

• Demonstrate preference for yn^l moiia (telephone 
calls, meetings, brief dis<,\Lssions); and 

• I>evek^ inficHmd inftHirmticm systems, 

Altliough a^:ademic leaders are likely to learn from their 
actions, almc^t no anc^tit»i has bc^en given to what leaders 
leani on the job. A qualitative study lyas^\i cmi intcnviews with 
32 pn?sidents reports that what presidents learn from their 
^Ktions varies, dejxmding on whtHher they feel the actic«i 
they tcK)k was wnnig (substantive error) or whether they feel 
the action was jasufied but the pnxx%s used (fffocxTss emir) 
was inappropriate (Neumann 1988). New presidents who 
made sulistantive entjrs l(3imed how to sense situational dtf 
fcTciKes that called for dwerse (and new) respoas^, they 
began to identity new beha\icHi> that were txuKc af^>rqviate 
to their new settinjp;, and they gave up the behaviors that 
woriced in dieir c^d seltin^^ but apptrarc*d to be dysfirncticHml 
in their new ones. From pnx:ess emws, presidents tended 
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to leam the degree of influena* aganizaticmal members have 
cai wha pcesittenis can acaHiiplish. Some presidents also 
made action enxHS, vAikh cxmsij^ed of taking action when 
nc»ie should have been taken. Frtm th^ errcKS, preiidents 
gained respect for pers^mal and organizational limitations, 

Cmttii^my Themies 

From this pen^ieaive, effective leadership a*quia^ ada{iting 
one's style of leadmliip to situaticHial fiictors. Applying four 
ccKitingeiKy thec«ic"s to higgler education* Vr(X)m ( 1983) 
found that if used to decrmine the kind of itsider best suited 
to ciiair uc^ademk: departments, e5K:h would pa^Tibc^ a dif 
faent type of leader. Situational variables in Fiedler's con 
tlngency model and in House's path goal theoiy f»escribe 
a laskKxiented leader who would do ^^^tever is necessary 
to drive the group to complete a fch. In contrast, Hersey and 
Bfanchard*s lifc<ycle thet:wry and the Vrcx^m Yettcm decision 
pixxess thewy identify individuals with a delegating and par 
tk:ipative style of leadership. The amtradictory prescrifHitms 
may be the result of their develqpment in oiganizaticmal set- 
tings with ciearly delineated superiw and siiKMxlinate mles, 
TTius, they may have limited applicability to the study of lead 
a^ihip in higlicr cxluc^tton. TTie Vroom Yetton mixlel :q>}xnirs 
to be better suited to hi^er ediK*aticm cH^^i/atkMis, bet^ausc 
it uses multiple criteria to detemiine panicijxiiive or autcKiatic 
decision making (Floyd 19H5). 

Although the c^servation tliat "a president may Ix: c^gal 
ttar^ cme day and authorrtarian the next" (Gilley, Fulmer, 
and Relthlingshoefer l^MS, p. 66) is a>mmonplace, linlc sys 
tematk: applic:aiion erf' cxmtingenty thet)ry Ikis CKxuared to 
determine under what wnditions alternative forms of k*ad 
ca^ip should displayed. Generally, awiiingcncy tlieories 
have found thirir ga-atesa applicability in tlie ^udy of lead 
«rfiip in £K:ademtc departments, probably lxx:ause decision 
making at this level is Icis cx|UJviKal than at highct lc*vels 
of the academic or^nization. An ^:)lication of the Vakhiv 
Yetion model to the s^udy of det^ision making among depart 
ment chairs concludes tliat they fixxjuentty dic^* autocratic 
^es of deinsicMi making in situatitms where a t cmsuhative 
style would have increased the likelihcxxl of the fctculiy's 
m^^eptance of the decision (Taylor 1982). Henley and Blan 
c^iaid's theory was used to devek^ a questionnaire that wi>uld 
help depamnent chairs determine depanmental lc"vel of matu 
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rily and selett a aMre^mding style of eadership (Tucker 

). An analysis trf audies on the bdiaviw of leaders (Dill 
1984) suggests that "wh«i given a choice of leader roles, fac- 
ulty members consistently preferred the leader as 
a. - . 'fatiliiatcM-' or one who sm<x<hed out prc^lems and 
sought to provide the resources necessary far the research 
activiti«> of feculty members" (p. 79). 

Kerr and Jermier's the<Hy of subaitutes for hienurhical lead 
ership may be highly relevant for academic cMganizaiitMis. 
IX?spile being tme of the few cxMitingaicy theories in whidi 
leadership is not se«i as residing solely with the official 
leader, it lias receiml little atteniitm in the study of ac~ademic 
leadership. If leadership in higher education were to be 
viewed from diis perspective, cMie tx)uld conclude that direc- 
tive leadership may not be efifective because characteriiaics 
of academic tn^izations (such as faculty auiontwny and 
a reward structure that is academic^iscii^ine- and peer Iwsed) 
substitute for neutralize the influence trf leaders (Bimhaum 
IWM). Similarly, a tXMisideration of the influents erf admin 
istrators on the f.K.ulty's mtxivatiivi asks, "AJfhat are univasiiy 
administraujrs to dt) in the face of so many 'substitutes' kx 
their leadership?" (Staw 1983, p. 312). Btx-aase alternatives 
su< h as stressing IcKal (e.g., primary idt^ntificatitm is widi the 
instituticMi) rather than pfcrfessicmal orientation (e.g., primary 
identifK.'atiCMi is with the academic discipline) or reducing 
self goverremce and self mc«ivaticMi are na in the bt^ inter 
ests of the university, it may be more fruithil for administraltJis 
to assume the role of facilitates than ctMitroller. 

Cultiual and Symbolic Theories 

CXrcusionally effeciive It-aders give symbolic meaning to 
events that t«hers may sec as perplexing, senseleis, or chaotic. 
Tliey do so by focusing attcmtion on aspects of cxjIIc^ life 
tiiat are both familiar and meaningful to the college tx>nv 
munity. Cultural and symbolic appnm hes to studying lead- 
CTship af^-ar in works «i oi^pmizaticxis xs ctihural systems 
(Chaffee and Tiemey 1988; Kuh and Whitt 1988). Understand 
ing collegers and universities as cultures was originally intuv 
duced in a now clas-sic case study of Reed. Swartlunore, and 
Antitx h (Cl;trk 197(), 1972). This study .suggests tliat leaders 
may play an important role in creating and maintaining insti 
tutional sjigiis. Hie role of at^ademic leaders in the prcser 
vaiion of -academic culturc may be ev^*n more critical today 



than in the past, because increased .^peciali^snion, pH-cifes 
sionaiizaUcHi, and cx)mplexity have xi^rakencd the values and 
beliefe that provided ia«titiHicms with a annmcm f^ase df 
puqx)%, commitmait, and cKdCT (Dill 1^2). AlthcKigh lead- 
eis may not be able to ciiange cultuit? tluxxjgh management, 
their ^enticm to social intention and symbolic events may 
enable them to sustain and •arengthen the culture that already 
exists (Dill 19^-). 

Cultural and symbolic pen^iecUvE^ on Ic^ership have fig 
ured piominen. iy in a ^all handful of recent wcMte that 
examine the actioas erf leaders and their effects on campus 
during times of financial decline. A recent «udy sMg^sts that 
college presidents who are sensitive to the faculty's inter- 
pnet^cm erf financial stress are mcx-e likely to elicit the &ail 
ty's suppcMt for their own leaderrfiip (Neununn 1989a). One 
of the most impoitant cxmtributkms to the understanding 
oi leadership fhnn a ailtural per^xxtive is the wcwrk on the 
role of sub^antive and symbolk: actions in sucxxrssful turn 
around sitiations (Chaffee 1984, 1985a, 1985b). The t^m 
ination of managerial techniques of presidents in institutions 
suffering financial dcnrline discloses three alteniathne jmategic 
approaches— linear, atfciptive, and interpretive. Linear strate 
gi«s were concerned with achieving goals. Adiqxive jaratcgij^s 
were ccKxremed with alining the org^izaticMi wiih the envi 
rcsiment, fw example, by changing the (H^ganizmicHial on 
aitation to meet current demands and thus to ensure the 
cCHitinued flow of resources. Interpretive stmtegifte reflected 
the cultural/symbolic perf^xtive in that they wwe cxmcxTned 
wfth how petple saw, unden^txxl, and felt about their lives, 
Inteipretive Icadeis believed that effective ^tiiHi involves 
shaping the values, symbols, and emotions that influence 
the behaviors of individuals. The use of intequetive <a:rategy 
in combination with ada^ive strategy was a>nsiderahly moa* 
effective in turning institutions an)und than the use of adap 
tive stiategy alone (Cliafftxr 1984 )» Presidents who empU^xi 
interpretive strategics were carcfiil to pn^cxt the t?ssential 
chanicter of their institutions and to refrain from acticms and 
comimttments that compn>mise or disrupt the institution's 
self idaitity and sease of intc^iy by only intrixlucing ni^ 
programs that were ixitgrowths of the old tMies, For example, 
they reaffirmcxi the exiting institiuional mi.ssion and did vnA 
anempt to pursue pn^ammatic tlmists that were outside 
the expertise of the feculty. 
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Jkrategi^i of change ttiat make sense to institutional 
membcTS and that thereftxe are likely to elic it acxc^nee 
and supfxwt may dqjend upon leaders' under^ding an 
ciTganizaiton fixwi cultural per^xiives. To do so, leaders 
may be required to act as anthri^>Ic^ists uncovering the 
c^lganizattonal loilttire b>^ seeking to identify metaphors 
embedded in the language of the college community ( Qm-- 
hally 1984; Deshler 1985; Peck 1983; Tiemc^ 1988). Frame^ 
\s^>riis for ocgani/atkmal cultures suggest tliat leaders can 
Ix-gin to understand their in^tuticmal cultures by identifying 
internal ctMitradictims in incxjngruities between values and 
simcture, by devekping a cxjmparatjve awarenc*ss, by clar 
ifying tJie identity of the instituticm, by communicating so 
as "to Jay the right things and to say things right," and by act 
ing on multiple and dianging fronts (Chaffee and Tl«mc7 
1988, pp, 185 91). 

lejtders should p<^ organizational que?«kMXS to help them 
identify characteru^ics of the (Xganizational environment, 
the influence of institu!k>nal missicwi iki dcvision making, 
pr<xx^"s of s<K'ializati(^i, the uses of informaticMi, the 
af>pri^c!ies used to make decisions, and cc^i^itueiits' expec 
tatioas of k-aders Cl iemey 19JSJ). Rc^mhers also can gain 
iasights into leadership by examining the symbols embedded 
in the language of leackrs, A saudy of 32 presidents reveals 
thai they uscxl six catc*gOTc*s of symbols - metafihorical, phys- 
ical, cximmuniraiive, siruttural, fx^rsonificatkm, and idea 
lional when they talkc*d abcHU their leadt-rship nJe Under- 
st;inding the use of symbolism can help academic leaders 
to IxTome rmm cxiasihtent by seasitizing them to contra- 
dictions lx?rween the symbols they ase atid the bi^haviors 
diey exhibit on their aimpust^. Ix*adc*rs may lxx^)me more 
effettive by using sym!x)ls that itre consistent with the itisti 
tution\s culture (Tit^ncy 19^^). 

Tlie "technicjues of managing meaning and stxial inte 
gration are the undisc ussed skiHs of academic management'' 
(Dili 1SW2, p, 5041 exiimple, it lias \fvvn suggt^ed tliat 
!eatk?rs in a>mmunity colleges have cxmsistenily failed to 
inieqmi and articulate theii missions and to create j^xsitive 
images anuHig their publks < Vaughan 1986), Wliite it is clear 
that cultural and symlxJic Ic^adership skills are bctximing 
incR-asingly impomtnt to pa^sidents, scholars still have much 
U) leam al>cnit the charatteriMics of these skills and effettivr 



ways of teaching them to present and aspiring leaders (Green 
198^)* A recent examinoUcHi of collegia and uniwrsitic*s 
torn a cuktiral penqxxtive provictes administiatocs with the 
ft^Iowing insights; Senior Ssiculty w other cvK ffxnips of ia^i 
tijRicmal leaders provide wntinuity and n^intain a cx^c^ive 
institutioiiai culture; iastitiEioml policies and prMicx^s are 
driven and bound by culture; culture driven fxJicies and pnic 
tices may ck^nigrate the integrity and worth of certain groups; 
institutional culture is difficult to mixlify intentionally; and 
organizational size and aMnplexity wcm^ against distinctive 
p^eitis of values ard assajmpli<Kis (Kuh ami Whiit 1S*»1, p. vi X 

Cc^pnitive Theories 

Co^itive thecMies have important implications for jK*rcepiions 
dP leaders' effectiveness. In many sitimtions, [Utsidential lead 
ership may ncH have measurable oittcx>mes c^her than scxial 
aMributicMi— or the tendency of t^impas aiastituents to avsign 
to a president the credit or blame ki€ unusi^l institiuionai 
outccMnes. From this per!q[>ective, leaders are individuals 
believed by followers to have caused c^vents (Bimtaum 
198^). leaders themselves, in the absc^c^ of clc*ar indiC4ti>rs, 
are sul^ect to cx^itive bias that can Ic^ad them to make pre 
dictahle c*m>rs of judgment (Bimhaum 1987) and to ovi*r 
estimate their effectiveness in campus improvemenLs (Bim 
baum 1986), 

Trait theories and p< wer and influentx' thecnies appear to 
be panictilarly influential in works on leack^ship in higher 
education. Several of the works reviewed lend to relate efftx: 
liveness of leaders to individiul diantttcTistioi, although not 
necx'ssarily the same onc*s\ For crxample, while some amsidcT 
**being di^^t" as a desimble characteristic, t^hers propose? 
that **being nurturing" is more import:uit. 

Even though excliange theories are mt^re relevant u> the 
undi^rstanding of leadership in aoKlemic orgiiniv^ations, works 
that consider leadership from the perspcxtive of power and 
influence* theories tttid iu emphasise one way, leader ;uiciatcd 
and lejidcT tiirected approiu ht*s. Transformational rljeorvs in 
l^k'ular, has areivc^ iXMisidcrable attc*ntkyi, while trans 
actional theory has for the most \x§n been igiA')rcxi 

Behavioral and continj^^my !hcN)ries may have nznitcd 
^f^lic^tuHi in higher educalion Ixx^ause thesc^ thtH)ries f<K iis 
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their attenticMi on the relationship between superior and sub- 
t>rd*nate roles. Within the category of behavioral theories, 
the most promising appro^h may be in the study of admin 
isirative behavior, particularly as a way of understanding how 
leaders learn from their actions and mistakes. Examining 
how leaders learn frxim a behavioral perspective may provide 
new dircrtitjns and ideas fi>r the design <jf training programs 
few academic leaders. 

Within the categtMy tif coniin^my theories, Kerr and Jer 
mier's thcxny of sulwtitutes for hierarchical leadaship may 
be of greatest use, even though it has been abnost totally over- 
kxjked by scholars of academic leadcn^ip. 

Although cultural antl symbolic perspectives on feadeiship 
were first suggested in the early 1970s in Burton Qark's case 
.study of Reed, Swarthmore, and Antioch, only recently has 
this view of leaderehip attracted serious attention. Cultural 
and .symbolic pen^tiwes have been shown to be e!^>edaWy 
aseful fm undenaanding the internal dynamics of institi«i«is 
in finaiKial crisis, particularly in differentiating the su:ategies 
leaders use to aqx* with financial aitcss and tt) tx>mmunfcate 
with coastituents. Qignitive theories offer a promising new 
way of .studying leadership, but their use in higher ediKation 
to tlate lias been limited. 
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This secUwi examines wixks on teadcTship in higher edu 
caitkm thfXKigh the lenses of the four c^i^izatkmal (lames 
intiodiicecl in the seoMid secticm. Hie first pan examines 
worics on leadmliip in higher educaticm acxxHxling to their 
dominant c»ganizational frame; the secxMid examines mcH^ 
recent wi^s that have srttemfXed to examine leaderrfiip by 
integrating two w more of tli^ (^rganizaticHial frames. 

Tlie wwks selected fw discussicMi belong to the general 
body of iitetatiire on leada:ship in higher educaticm; however, 
spedal ^te^uicm has been given to tluise that have been 
influential in illuminating the theoiy and f^factice of leader 
ship and admintsiation in college and universities. As in 
the previoiKi section, the assignatii^ of a j^icular work to 
an c^ganizational frame was more likely to be bised on its 
in^IicU rather tlwi jts explicit cxMicep^ual orientjititHi. 

The Uoivefstty m Bureaucracy (The Structural Frame) 

AaxHxling to the sructuial frame, the c^sentx: of burcauc ratic 
leadership is making decisions and designing systems of con 
trol and ax»tlination that direct the wcirk of c«hers and verily 
their a^npHancc with directives. Because bureaucracies are 
ultimately centnilizcxi sy?^ems, the bureaucratic leader has 
final authority and therefore may be ca«^ as a larger than life, 
CH* heroic, leader. "Mixrh of the orjjanizaticm's powta: is held 
by the hero, and great expectatiws are raised becaiK?e pecple 
trust him to solve prt^lems and fend off threats from the mvi 
ronment" (Baldridge ei al. 1978, p. 44). Bureauc nitk: leaders 
have been thouji^c of as heroic in that their |>osition at die 
top irf a f«^esumably awnpctencebased hierarchy su^i^eMs 
th a they have kncwdedge and power well beyond the range 
of the average person. (This |>erspectiw is different from tiie 
culturally inspired concept of the leader as hen>» which refers 
to the symlxilic rather than to the instnimenial effects of Ic^d 
ership. Cultural hercxs a^me over time to be thcnight of as 
the embodiment of instiimiimal purpt^% and their exploits 
are celetwated through organisational myth ;md legentl ) 

Ftom the bureaucratic perspcxtive, the president of a col 
Icgp or imiversity is setni as the center of power, responsible 
for the welfere and outcomes of the ini^ituticKi (Kerr and 
Gade 1986). The heroic image of Icmders in higher education 
caii be fcnind in refcTences to great prc^sidcntial figures of 
the (see, e.g., Kerr and Gade 19K6 ) as well as in current 
wc»ks tliat kieali/e the {x)sition (sc*e, e.g., Fisher 1984; Fislicr, 
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Tack, and >X1iceler 1988). Hie concq^ uf heroic leadership 
can also be found in presidents' percqnions Uiai they are 
miM-e effective than average— and ccmsiderably mcxe etfeitive 
than their predeceiSdrs— and that under their ^KiminL^i^aticni 
it has bcx^n pi^ible to make r\u\pr iinprovementii campas 
(Bimbaum 1986). 

The influc*nce of the bureaucratic perjiptxtive is nux*^ appar- 
ent in rati<Kial inteq^rctations of the leader's administrative 
and manaf^al n)le and the skills nc\x*ssary to perfc«rm the 
n.>le. (X)llegc*s and universities have many bureaiKTatic pn^- 
ertic*s, bc\.^use the same prcKesses that crtmte bureaucracies 
in i^her seuin^ do ^ in higher education as well (Blau 1973; 
Stroup 1966). Ihe classic wcxk representative of this frame 
suggests it is the respoasibility oi the leader to '*syndironixe*' 
the on^-ju-sizaticxi so (hat all its parts are woiicing effectively 
and in Iwniony. The leadCT\ role is to guard agaia^^ disrup- 
tion by anticipating and eliminating pcAential sourcei of am 
fliit (Sm>up 1966). Qualities and skills cxMnnumly assixiated 
with this perspective include being decisive, being results 
oriented, having the ability to plan comprehensively, man^ 
aging by c^jcxtiw?s anti being a nitkKial probkm solver (Bald- 
ridge et al. 1977, 1978; ^^nezet, Katz, and Magnusson 1981). 

The bureautTatic per?^xtive on leadership in higher edu 
ouion can be fcmnd in w^ks that fcxas on adminis^tive 
and managerial tcThniqm-*s. Such works pa>vide exteasive 
l>raaical advicx" in the art and sdc*nce of administratiiHi, 
including how to deal with cby to day tasks, the aj^^riate 
wiys of wxxicing and a>nimun»c^ating with faculty and stu 
dents, hew to ase lime dficienily, metlKxls erf getting the 
nKJ?^ frcmi jx'c^ile, and hcnv to exeaise authority dipio 
maticjilly (scx% e.g., Eble 1978). Such wt)rics tend to pnmde 
advice that stresses mtitmal iuJininistrative pnxvdures. For 
t^xaniple, administnuive de<. isicm making lias l:K?en de»tTibed 
;is consi.^ing of a sc^ries of st\]uc*ntial J^cps in which leaders: 

/. Idvfitify pnMetm, anufyze f&w, anddecuie in u4xii 

iwder tbty i^xmki be e^^Hiched 
J. IMH?lijp a/mjfpntn of ^Autiims to ilwf^* pn^hkfms indi 

I'kiuuUy and Jointly. 
. i Or^nize sapfH^ for ituUvkiuid fxirts of tfris prt^^m 

in proper order and for the total prt^am 
4, Get the human and financial res^mrces m*t(*smr}* to 
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5. Take miministratit^ actnnt io effecnuUe the pro-ams 
(Kerr and Gade 1986. p. 55). 

The nilicmal side of adminisiraikm is also eviUetii in se\H!ral 
recommendaiions stressing the need ftMwasting, planning, 
and institutional research during timt^ of decline (Baldridge 
eial. 1978). 

Under the i^ructiaal w bureaucratic foradigms, effeaive 
leaders apply rational c^alculatitms to mc^ effetlively relate 
rescHjfces to desired tniicomes, Adminisinitive leaders are 
seen as c^blishing and aax)mplisliing in^^arumental gcxals, 
quiring and maneuvering the resources that will effeituate 
them, doii^ing adequate cKganizational j^Ktures and staff 
ing them with qt^ified personnel, engaging in infcmnational 
and analytkal activities befiHt! deriding the lx?si meaas 
aoxKnpli^ing the goats, and evaluating artivitic"s to assess 
compUaiKe with goals (B^den^cm 1978; I^essel 1981; Ridi 
man and Farmer 1976). Fn>m this penqpeciive, effective pres 
idents are the " masters <rf the enttiTXise over wliich thc?y pre 
side** (Mayhew 1979, p. 82). TTk^ show their control by 
^^^inting strong individuals to chief adminij^mtive offices 
and lacing willing to renuA^e pet^Ie from offitx?, by devcKing 
time to the details of adminisuation and management, by 
having a high level of unden^ding for finance by eitab 
lishtng their own ^*ndas and priorities, and by valuing the 
&culry without sucxiimbing to what fxesidents may view as 
impa^per intnisitHis in ins^itutiimal f^nx^Tnance. 

V(tiile r^ttional appnxiches figure prtiminently in the lit 
erature cyn higher educaticxi leadership and administratii>n, 
the concxpt of burc*aui^nicy cxKijures up negjitive images in 
higher education. Leaden* labelcxl bureaucratic tc*nd to be 
seen as hierarchical and authoritarian, if ncK autcKratic. T\\Ly 
may be seen as having a "musc le view of administration" 
(Walker 1979, p. 5). A .*audy of 40 small liberal arts colleges 
rqpcHfts that prc*sidenLs who were classificxi as bureaiicratic* 
received nt^tivi^ jinlgmems from rumpus tiiastitucMits, both 
in terms of their human relations :>kills and admtntstiative 
skills. FaL ulty and their fellow administrators |x?arived them 
as remote, intHOfective, and inefficient. Although bureaucratic 
lexers woukl a[^>ear to emphasi/e efficieniy, students m 
their cimipi^'s wea* (bund to be dissiUisfied with basic ser 
vices, such as registration processc*s, financial aid, and the 
quality of hinising. Additionally, the administrative teams trf 
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bua-dutraiic prcsiUenUi. rather than dij^ilayiiig alternative com 
plemcniary styles (e.g., collcsial). were found to function 
in a hieraa-hical fasJiion, btith in the way they communieated 
and interacted with the president and with their owii sub 
ordinaies (Asiin and SchemH 1980). 

A scudy of the relative influena* of admini^atons ;md fac- 
ulty on ct)lleges and universitic-s reveals a high level t)f 
bureaucratic ctMitrol in private. less selective, liberal aits eol 
k-gfis and in cx)mmunity ct)Ileges. In these institutions, faculty 
senates were nonexistent iv wt re dominated admif>is 
inuotN (Baldridge et al 1978). Bua-aucratic leadership has 
lK*en asstxiated with administrative dominancxi over dcxision 
making (Baldridge cH al. 197K, Bensimon 1984; Reyes and 
•I\v(»mbly 1987; Richardstm 1975; Richardson and Rhodes 
1W3). Tlie findings rcTXJrted in a rccc*ni audy of communiP/ 
cx»llege presidenus show they gave greater importance to 
attributes assoc iated with the her uc itttige <rfbureauctatic 
leadership, sue h as integrity. g<xKl judgment, and courage, 
tlian to attributes asstx iated with the symbolic frame, such 
as tolerancx- Uw ambiguity and curiosity. And rational skills, 
such as prtxlucing results and defining pr<^lems and solu 
tions, \vi;re rated higher in importantx- than aillegial skills, 
such as motivating others, develojiing a)llegia! relations with 
faculr>'. and being a team memlxT (Vauglian 1986). 

The Vtdv>sT8ky as CoOegiuffl (The 
Human Rcstmrce Ftame) 

Within higher educaii<Mi, the human resourtx- orientation 
is Ix-st exemplified by coasidering the institution (<»• at lea« 
the faculty of the in«itution) as a cx)llcgium. a community 
of equals, or a i < immunity of scholars (GtxKinun 1962; Millt*ti 
l%2). In a ct»lleg!um, when' diffeamtx's in statas are dcx^m 
phasi/.txi. jxx)ple interait as equals in a system tJiat strf.ssci> 
ctMLsensus, shaaxl ptnver and jwrticip-jtioii in govcrrcmcx?, 
and cxjmmon commiimenLs and asi->iration.s. Behavior is ix)n 
trolkxl primjirily tlmnjgh the group's norms (Homans 1950. 
I9C)1 ) and through acxvpiant e of professional rather than 
legal authority (Bzioni I%4 ). U-aders in cxjUegial systems 
are .sekxitxl b>' their peers for limitcxi terms and are consid 
crxxi "first atnong i-quals" acs they servx- the intea*>as of the 
gnnip memlx-rs. Rather ih;in i.s.sue inrden^, they !r>' to tmAd 
txjnsi'nsus and to create the conditions under which the group 
will disc ipline itself by apjxiiling to the group's norms and 



values. Ijeaders an? mcsre scrvafits i)f the gnmp than masters, 
and thty are expcxtitl to listen, to persiiiutie, to leave them 
5eh^*s q>cn to influence, and to share (he burden <tf det isicHi 
making. 

From this penipeaive, presidents are viewed as the center 
erf influence (Kwr and Gade 1^) and as a'!^>nsible (at 
defining and articulating the common g^Kxl (Millctt 1974 ). 
VWiile the skills seen as impiHtant a bureaucratic k^ader 
amnoce attributes related to "getting rc^sults/' leadeni in col 
legial systems rise to power because cKhers sec them as exenv 
plifymg the group's aspirations and aixx)mpli5^ments to a 
hi|^ dc^*e (Homans !950). Channtcrif^ics seen as e5»c*ntial 
for the wUcgial leader are mcxlc^, pCTc eiving the unspoken 
needs (rf irKiividiials and goals of groups, placing institutional 
interests aiiead of one's own, being able to li.^en, &cilitating 
rather than cx>mnianding git)up processes, and influencing 
rather than dominating thanigh persuasion. Ix'adcTs gain 
accxptancx*, rc^jqxxt, attentitm, and trust of campus cx)n?«it 
uents and colleagues by demon^rating pn)ft^'Ssional exjx-rtise 
and interpersonal skills (Baldndge et al. 1977). 

While dtxisim making in the a:4legium may be unck'rstixKl 
as a ratkml pnK ess similar to tliai discussetJ undi*r the 
bureaucracy, leaders place empliasis on the prcx esses 
involml in defining priorities, fw^lenvs. gtxiK and tasks 
to whkh instituticmal enetgk*s and a-sourcc^ will bt* de\'oied. 
Within this persptxtive, leaders are viewed as k^s ciuKx^med 
with hierarchtatl relationships, TTiey believe that the organi 
2ati(xi*s ajre is tma its leadership so miKh as its membership. 
Hk! icb of leaders is to pn>moie amsensus within the com 
municy -and especially lx.nwecTi admini^oiators and feculty. 

Under the human resouar or cxillegial pan»digm, effcxtivx* 
leaders are thcKk? who vicrw themselves as working with 
rei^xrcted ci>lkragues. They see takmt and ejqxntise diflUst^d 
throughotit the oii^nizaticMi and not lodged si>lely in hier 
aichical k*adership. 'Hicy belicnx* that it is the respcMisibility 
of leaders to distx>\x*r and elicit siK'h expc^ise for the gcKxi 
of the cx>mmuniiy. The k*ader's jcrf^ is nu to cxMitrol or tci 
direct but to facilitate ami encourage. 

While many f>residenLs txmsidc^r themsclvi^s to ojx^rate in 
a tx)llegial mock, campus cxmstit uents do not alwa>^ see them 
that way (Beasimon 1%8). To be an eflFcxtivt* colk^ial leader 
may lequire cxwisideraliie aitenticNi to commimic-ation pro 
cesses. From the comforative dc*scTir«i<«is of authoritarian 
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and denKJcratic leaders (I'owers and Ptwers it can 
be inferred that effective aMlegial k-^ers gain authority by 
dem<m.«aniting the ability to t)a1iejaraie consuliatifm rather 
than relying on authoritarian tactics. Qillegial leaders do not 
act alone; they use paxx'sses and structures to invtdve those 
who will he affected by the detisioas made. 

ITie following guidelines have lieen pr(^*«xi for academic 
leaders who want to implaneni coasultativc practices: ( 1 ) 
consuitaiicMi should <x:cur early in the dcxision making pto- 
cess; (2) the prcxxtlures for cxMisultation should be unifiHTO 
and fair lo all parties; (3) adequate time should be provided 
for a«*^x>nding to rccfuejas consultaii<Mi; (4) acvess to 
information relevant to the dcxision shcKild be readily avail 
able; (5) the advice rendered mxia be adequately considered 
and fcx-dback given; and (6) the decision, when made, shcniki 
lyc cx)mniunicated to the cxmsulting gnnip ( Mortimer and 
Mc<x)nneil 1978, p 275), Jt is generally agreed that consul 
tirtive and participjiiory poxx'sses are highly desirable in aca 
domic organizatitms; h<wevcr, it has bc^en muted that if these 
{>nxc^ses are lo Ix; effectively implemented, gieater attention 
must be giwn to the training of admin i«rators in particj|>aiOffy 
leadership skills (Floyd 1985). 

Collegiai leadership tends to Ix' ass(x iated with }xj.sitive 
i-ampas outcomes, hix example, a cuse .study of 10 small inde- 
pendent colleger ;tttributes high faculty morale and saasfiic- 
lion in part to leaders wlio were aggressively participatory, 
em}X)wering, willing to sliao? ina)rm:ition, and willing to pro- 
mole a sirtHig n)le kx faculty leadtTsliip (Rice and Avsiin 
19{«). Presidents and Ikrulty members may not agree im the 
projXT role of fix ulty knidersliip on their canipust-s, however. 

In one siud>', pa"sidents tendcxi to emphasize the role of 
faculty Ic^atk-r.sliip in pi;rfomiing and su{>porting traditiCBUil 
acatlcniic acii\'iiies, while faculty oflfk-ei^i emjihasized their 
role in pn«cxting foculty rights and pn)nK)ting their welfare 
( Neumann 1987). Atlditkmally, pa*sidents and fiicultj' were 
nuHv lik'-'ly to have incimsi.Nitiil vic-ws alxjui the meaning 
of g<Kxl f u ulty leadersliip in cx)mnnmiiy and stale tx)U^es 
than in universities and independent collets. In .some ways, 
the.se findings lend support to the dei'laratk)n thiu coll«^ial 
govemaixe has died, exce[>{ fXThaj>s in elite lilx^rai arts col 
leges ( lialdridge ci al. 1978). 

Although the literature on the ajUegial mtxk-l includes 
discussions of the res}>onsif)ility of the a)lkx-iive faculty to 
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assume a leadership role on t:ampiks limited attenti<Mi has 
been given to the roles of individual faculty leaders at the 
policy making level An extensive review ii£ the literature on 
fiKiilty paiticipaticxi in decision making c^^serv^es: 

TBe? b^ber eduoition literature does [mn^ide any 
focused c^^erofff oj the Imdersfj^ n)k* f^4yed by faculty 
Sirf/w(g in rtA's fifet* cbair of the camptimide academic sen- 
ate or cbair of a committee da^tfy adiisory to a president 
academic lice presidettt. Both tbe interactions between 
faculty kaders atul other faculty participants and the inter 
actions betuven faculty ktuiers and administratit^^ leaders 
sbmdd fjte examined It is Hkc^ that rather mapr modi 
fications unH be necessary to t^jfdy getwric organization 
tbemy to sttcb faculty leadershp, uMcfo has no direct fjtar 
oMel in busim^ss or other orf^nizational settinf^ ( Floyd 
1985, p, 68) 

Collegia! approaches to leadership are n<H without cTitii s. 
Some blame the absenct? of stn)ng leadership on the mylhs 
of the cx)Ucgium. maintaining that "dual leadership does 
work" (Keller 1%3. p. 3S), Studies of public iiij^itulions also 
$ug{^t tliat a purely c:oHc*gial approach is n<H likely to Ixr 
effettive in the maK>rity i>f these in<^itu;i<^.s, as it ignores the 
conflict and advc^nsuial relations that may be chamaerisric 
of unionized institutions and fails to take into acxount the 
influence of external autlxnities in institutional aifairs (Mor 
timer and McConnell 1978), 

Other Clitics suggest that faculty and administration consist 
of two distinct cultures, rrmking a puxrcss of developing a>n 
seiLSus basted on shared values unlikely. Furthermore, im^ok 
ing '"the bc*j« interests of the institution" as the evaluative 
critericMi guiding decision making gives the pnxress a 5^se 
of raticxiality, cw:n thixigh it is l>ased on a siandaixi that is 
undefinabk*, Fn)m this perspective, arflegial appruiches, such 
as consultation, can Inr thought of as myths to make dc\ ision 
making appear rational rather than ix>litical ( Lunsford 1970 ). 

The University as Political System 
(Hie Political Frame) 

The political mcxlel as applied to higher c*ducation { Baldridge 
1971) fociLses on prixessc^ that a>mmit an organi/ation to 
qjecific goals arKi set.s the *arategi(^ fcH^ a-aching those goals. 
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Btx-aase tmist people mo^ of the time find ejtoblishing ix)licy 
;in unintere^ing, unrevwuxiing acti\nty, polky making is usu- 
ally left to adminij^ratcKK Particifmtion is fluid as petiple move 
in and out of the deiisicMi-making r«XKx^s. Da isioiis are 
made by thcxse vAio persif*, usually by small ^^ups of polit- 
ic-al elites who govern ma*a major decisioi\s. Omflict is a nor 
mal cxMidition of the model; it incTcascs as res(Hiax!S Ixxxmie 
sc art e. Hie pressures exerted by internal ga)u{>s can, as well 
as the activities of external audience* and conf^ituents, 
st*verely limit formal authcsity. 

Wlien leadership in higher edua4ti(Mi is viewtxl through 
the political frame, leaders iue cx^asidered metiiat<M>i nego 
tiat<xs Ixiween shifting power bUx^ amd as policy makers 
presiding over a cabinet form of administration. The leader's 
pi AVer Is based on the control of infcnroiation and nxanipu 
lation of ex|x-nise rather than on offidal pc:«ition within a 
hieraa hic^ structure, as in the case of the stnutural frame, 
or the rc*spect of tx>llc-aguc^ bastxl on professic^ial expertise, 
as in the cumt of the humjin resource frame. 

I indcT the political {raradigm, efftxtive leadership is seen 
as catalytic (Whtnten 1984), Qttalytic leaders cx>ncx'ntrate cm 
building suppi^ from cxwii^ituents, on c^ablishing jointly 
supjxMttxI objtxiives, and chi fostering respcxt among all inter- 
est groups They rdy on diplomacy and jx^rsuasion; ttiey aie 
willing to awnpromise on mt^is but unwilling to wmpro 
misc on ends (Himbaum 1988), One of the lx?st knowTi por 
tniyiils of the political role cIkih ;terizes ihe {>rt^ident as: 

♦ letHier, vducatt^, cr(*ator, initiator, wiekier of fx/m% 
pump: be ^diso o/fh:e bolder, Mretakvr, inbirttor, am 
sePism sei4ser, iKrsuader, ix^tikmiKk But tx' is mastfy a medi 
ator The first task of the meeiiator Ls/Mice, . ./K'ace within 
t/x' student fxkJy, tlw faculty, t/^e tntstees; and /mice 
iK'tUKvn and among them (Ken* 1963, p. 36). 

A vakuible disc assion of the role of colkrgr preMdenls fnmi 
a {X)litical {xtsptxtive, Walker's fiighly pi'n»onali/xxl obser 
vatioas about f)rc^sidentiaJ leadership demonstrate a cxxmplex 
under^nding of orgimizatioas from an (pen-systems |kt 
.^xxliw that inc<MTK)rates bc^h {K)Iitical and symbolic ele 
ments of university organization { 1979)> Consecjuently, his 
observaticMis and aimments have an interpretive quality that 
gt) lxf>X)nd the mere reix>lkxiion of ancxdixes. In his 



ckmtx raiic-pidiiical mcxld of leadership, presidents are pr<^- 
!em solvers rather tiian burcaucniUc decisicm makers. The 
difference is that decision makers see themselves as single 
handcxily making tough tiioiccs, wherc^as problem ,wlvers 
see thcfaselvcs as presiding over a pfiKX?ss that involves nego^ 
ti^ng, inteipreting, and a>mpromising with many powerful 
individuals ov'er rruny pcxentially go(xl soluticnis. The 
pa^lem solving requires that leaders be cpcn and com 
municarive so that all partitas nave access to the same infor 
mation, that they fin^ a>nsult the pei^le ck^ssest to the pii?b 
lem, and tliat they avoid cx)mmttting tliemselv^ irrc*v(K-ably 
<x UK) eariy to a pa-fcwed solutiim that may undcnmine the 
emeigenvv of m<Ke plaasible (^ions. leaders wfio adhc*re 
to this sryk .should also be sensitive to giving and sharing 
cTcdit with others, valuing {'>atiencx\ |Xfrseverance, criticism, 
and feiimess. 

Tactics rcxxMnmendcHi to academic leaders who wish to 
be poUtic:aHy effixtive include giving c<Mijaituents advance 
notice of attioas ihcy plan to t;ike, being sensitive to timing 
announcwnents wirh the okkkI of the campus, kei*ping 
members of the cabinet informed and cmlisting their supfxni, 
and perstKially soliciting the sujport of constituents (Kel 
lerman 1%7; Richardson, BUxker, and liender 1972). During 
financial crises, a style of leadership tliat combiner political 
acumen (invoking important amipas coastituencies) and 
rational mamigement procx^sc*s (gaining gCKxI infi)miaticMi) 
will be more Ix'nericial than ^sorting to a bureaiKratic < risis 
centcml style of mana^^ment (McC,orkle and Archihild 
1%2). Stiwiars, disagree, howevcT, ;ibout the Ixuiefits of am 
sultatjve prucx!ss<.:s during crises (Hammond 19H1 ). 

Critic of the politiixil a^cts of campus leadership li;ive 
fcK'used on tlie president's role in resolving conflicxs among 
power blcx^ within the university. Fcnver t>lot:s are depicted 
as a * coaspinuy against leadc*tship'* (Kerr and Gade 1986, 
p. 143), and {>(>lycentrk authority is stxii ncx as a system of 
checks and h*l-m< es (Walker 1979) but as a system "organized 
more* to ^iip things tlian to get things done" (Kerr and Ciade 
1%6, p. 145) Partial supi^ort for this view might be foimd 
in the lx?lief tiiat a)nsensus fx)litic^ is under strain Ixx^ause 
interest gn>ups or |K>wer bkx-s tend to a)m|x*te rather than 
toax^^rate, unlike the ioasultative pnKesstrs asMx iated 
with a political style of Ic^adcrship (Kellerman \9H7). 
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The Univefis^ as Organized AfUJndiy 
<llie Symbolic Fnune) 

VHien leadership in higher education is viewed through the 
symbolic frame, leaders serve primarily ds fiicilitators of an 
cxigoing pnxrcss. This pCTspective, which is influenced by 
the cognitive appaxiches to leadership discussed in the sec 
ond jwtion, emphasizes the cffea leaders have on the expres- 
sive side rather than on the instrumental side erf oigani/aticms 
Thc7 channel the institution's activities in sulKle ways, TTicy 
do mn command, but negotiate. They do ana plan amipre- 
hensively, but try to apply prt*exi*aing solutioas to prc*>lems 
(lialdridge et aL 1978). An adminij^mtive leader might be 
seen as one who Nings alxnit a sease of oiganlzational pur- 
pose and orderliness through interpretation, elabmaticKi, and 
reinforcement of instituticml cnJture. 

'Hie symbolic view of oi^ganizations challenges two basic 
lK*liefs abtHit leadership. One is the belief in the efficacy of 
Icaden^liip, whic h presumes that leaders have the power and 
rescHircxfS to make choices that will affect cHganizaticKial out- 
cxniies. The other is the belief in dinerential sucress among 
leaders, which prc**;umt^ that individuals possess attribute's 
that determine their sutxx^s or failure as leaders (Marcrh 
1982). The symbolic view j^resses thai adminif^tive dis 
cretion Is constrained by many Cictcxs. U also empliasi^es, 
however, that academic leadt^rs usi^Ily have mcne influence 
than other oi^^nizational participanLs and that tht^ can use 
tliat influence to make marginal changers sup|x>rting their 
own desired outcome's. 

Eight taetk.'Ji! ruies have bt-en su^?stexl kyr leadership in 
the organimi anarchy (Cohen and March 1974) and have 
hHfen elal)orate*d and illustrate*d with praetit^al prc^lems rel 
evant to the administration of higlier educ:ati<)n (Bimbaum 
19H8): 

1. f^Kmd time, A leader who is well informed about an issue 
md gives it full and consistent atte*ntic^ is mcwe likefy 

to Ik' in a jiosition to influence outcomes. 

2. Initial re%*ttion df an ide^ projext, or soluticm 
slK)uld 1k" seen as a tempt)rary cx^diti(Hi rather dian an 
inx'versible ctefeai. The longer a le^ader persists in push- 
ing fcM- .^)mething, the more likely it Ls to get ac:cq>ted, 

3. fixxbcvifie staius for siibstancv, L^tders who can suppr^ 
their nc*etj for rett)>^iiit)n by letting others take the cTedit 
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at by sharing crcdii with others may be int»e swxessfiil 
in gaining approval for pix:^niins they suggest. 

4. FmUUcUe the (fposiHon's fk^rticfpatwtL Sharing probieni 
S(^ving authority with exponents is likely to diminish 
their aspimticxis and discuurg^ e^qiressions of 
discontent. 

5. Ckferhad the system, ftx^ising many new issues and 
new pro^xts simultaneoasly may increase the likeliluxxl 
that scMne will be accef^ed withtnit ck^se scrutiny. 

6. hxH^ gari)age cam. Making a prcposal always involves 
the risk that it will attraa cxher unrelatol and imresolvc\l 
problems- To avoid having (^ie\s prc^i&il buricxl by 
such **garbage/* ahvays try to make "garbage cans*' a\^ai! 
able in the fcHrn of alternative fomms in which c^her 
pec^le's prd>lems can be expressed. 

7. Mam^ un(^Hrt4Sttfdy. Large scale effeils may \^ more 
obtainable by making snmll and unobtrusive changt^ 
father than major changes, wliich can trigger opposition 
and alarm among c:ampus constituents. 

8. Interpret history. Records of meetings, dei isions made, 
and significant c^ampus activities should be prt^arcxi 
long enough after the c*vent so that they can be written 
to aj^pear cx>nsistent with actions seen as desimble in 
the present. 

Because the symbolic perspe^-tive on leadership omisisLs 
of prcqx>siticms that challen^ widely held ideas about lead 
ership, it has attracted a fair amount of criticiMti. ITie sug 
ges^icxi ttat presidents may have cmly limited effects on c^^ja 
fiizarional outa>mes has btH?n interf^rted as di.^:xini^ment 
of the presidency. Critics have betx>me overiy precxrcupied 
with literal inteipretations of the cxKiceptuaJ metaphors (i?.g., 
the implications of labelling the university an **CMganized anar 
chy" or the cx)m|>arison of pa^idents to light bull») and Uie 
rigcw of Cohen and March's reseaah mcth(xlok:^ ( 1974 ) 
(scx.% e.g., Finchc-r 19H7; Milkrtt 1978; Trow 1985). As a cckv 
sequence, a tendency exivSts to overiook subtle but vcny impor 
tant ideas ctmc eming the meaning of vSymlx)lic leadet?ihip 
fi>r example, that presidents can have ;in imimt on iru^itu 
tk)nal functioning if thc^ fmy greater attention to initi:iting 
and maintajning j^nKturt^ and prcxx^*s dt*signcxl to attend 
to the exi>ressive sick of their institutioas than if they Ixfconuf 
overly preixxupied with impcxsing raticml cx>ntrul in an 
0!ganjzatk)na] form that is antagonu^k' to it. 
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But even th<)5» who criiicize the cx^ncept of <l^gani^cd anar 
c+iy (e g,, Kerr and Gade l^i) df^^cdx to auxefM many of its 
premises in their alternative mcxiel labeled "atcnnistic deci- 
sion making in a shared environment/' This model assumes 
that the autt^omy enjoyed by individual members of the aca- 
demic community and the ateence of a clew puqx^ am- 
strain Uie exercise <rf leadership. Additionally, the presidency 
is seen as IxHind by cx>ntext so that actions that could result 
in effective leadership in ime setting cx)uld lead to failure 
of Ic^adership in anc^her In the "atomi^ic mtxlel presidents 
aa as "tlie guardians of the community, maintaining it and, 
when necx'ssiiry, changing it— a little at a time'' (p. 154). The 
president is nm seen as playing an active role in the decisioas 
lx"ing awde, excx?[X perfi^qps when a serioas internal or extcr- 
nal threat ansc^. Within this model, the president needs to 
Ix? well infoniicxi, must he sensitive about any threats, and 
must be selective about intervention. Wiile the atomistic 
m<xie! of Icadersliip is n<^ linket! cxmctTHt jally to any par 
tiailar thtxny of !e;idership f.yr organizational behavicH*, the 
underlying assumprloas are substantively similar to those 
in the oigatiized jmart hy mcxiel. 

IXrspite the criticisms of organized anaa hy: 

. . . acadenik mana^mwHt isstiUhigbfy inUiitnfe, tends 
tfi anmi ifoe Nse of €ft4amfiaim^ dtUa or m ailabh man 
iigemeni iecfonology, ami is stibjtxt to the poUtkal influence 

of nmom pouwful gnuips atid intervsts In shi^rt, the 

}^4rha^* can model of decision mikifig atui ibe tn^iiu 
tional ciw/ct^ of organized anarchy. , . receitv much sttf}^ 
pifrtjrtm the aimlaf/fe re^n^rcfo on administratis heUmic^ 
(Dill 19H^i, p. 92 ) 

The University as Cybernetic Sy«em 

"^liile approaches asscKiated with hurc^aucTaiii^ and cx>ilegial 
frames are easify difterentialcxl from one anothc^r, more iwcr 
h»p is c^videni amcjiig the iX)llt^tal, }x>litjtid, and symlx)lic 
approaches to leadcTsiiip, Coasultativv prcK cj^ses, for example, 
play an important role in Ixxh the cx^Uegial and political mod^ 
els, and typt^n txmimunication and unobtrusive rr^iagement 
are considered important skills in the i-^olitical and .symbolic 
models. 

VWiile the miKlels may appear to Ix* completing, in many 
ways they ;ire cx)mplementary. Eaih illumLi Uc*s certain aj^xxts 
( if organizations and Icmdership while c^xiring othet^. A 



fifth model— the universiiy xs a cybcmt^ic system - lias been 
piDpt^rd as one way lo integrate imfKMtant aspet^s erf bureau 
cnitic, collegia!, political, and symbolic annrefRs into a cx)m 
pfeheasive view of how academic instituticms work (Bim 
baum 1988). VWihin this nKxJel, institutions arc seen as 
ccmtrolled in part by negathre feedback loops created and 
reinforced in the institirtion\s (bureaucratic) staKture and 
negative feedhicic io(4>s cTeated and reinforced in the inj«i 
tution's (aJlegial) scxial system. The balarRre and relative 
impoftamre of these loq>s are mediated by sy^ems of (polit 
ka!) power and c^kural and aignitive (symbolk ) elements 
unique to the institutiiKi, In the cybemtHic oqjanixation 
(Steinbruner 1974), institutkmal fKnfcHmance is cxMitinuously 
assessed by "mOTittx^*' — ia^^itirticwial leadCTS t>r groups inter 
ested in a limited numbc*r of specific a^xts of organizational 
functioning. If oi>^ni'/ational ptTfomiance in a monitored 
area (e.g., mimxity enrollment, faculty paridng) falls bek)w 
the threshold cxHisidertxi acxxY^ble by a nuMiitor, the mon 
itt^ is aciivatcxl to alert r^hers to the ''problem'' and to press 
coneaive aauMi, 

For tlie syScm to woric, leaders must know what kind of 
negative feedback is important, they must af^>int capable 
and re*^>nsible "monitors" for outcomes considered by the 
leader to be important, and tliey masi be sua* that the mon 
itors aa* free to present the negative feedback that is dtHcxl^xl, 
Cybernetic ia-aiiutions tc*nd to rim themselves, and leaders 
tend to respond to dlsruptk)ns or to imjm)ve activities through 
subtle inteiventicms rather than engaging in diamatic attempts 
to nidically chan^* inslitutkMial funiii<Kiing. This appnxat h 
dcxrs not mean that leaders au* unnec essary to the sy.*«em 
or that they have no eflett it but mther that their eflfei 
tiveness dqx'nds on their functioning acxx>rding to sjxx ific 
qt»emttic principles. 

The principlc*s of cybernetic adniinistratum (Bimlxium 
1988; Morgan Wek k 1979) refltxt the integratuwi of 
(Kgani/^ional thc"or\\ !eadershii> theory , and higher 
oJucalion: 

1. leaders should "lompUcate'' themselves by learning 
to kxik at pn ?blems and events through the four dif 
fcnnent orgnnizati< inul framc*s and change their behavior 
to n\atch c hanging situational demands, 

2. Ijeadi*rs shouki bcxx;me more sensitive to tire jx^sihility 
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of iinanticii^ted amscxjucix cs of their actions. Effective 
cytx'nictic leaders are able :<) define and design prcb 
ienis in a nixinner that enables ihem lo be addiessed 
by ongoing organt/ational structures and pnKesses. 

3^ Fresidenrs should incTease reliance intuition as ihcy 
gain experience and an? able to understand their txga- 
nization through multifranie pen^xxtiv^trs, 

-i. Leaders siiould recognize tliat decision making is nc:* 
an anal>ticnJ, sequential prcK:css that culminates in a 
major pnuiouncenienf but the incTemental effect of 
many snuiU actions that make !^)me outcomes more 
likely than c^ers. 

5. l*rc*5idents shouki unden^d the sourcx^s of cxmimw 
cognitive errors and devek^ habits of thought that 
cjuestion the sourcxis of data and their intetpretation. 

6. Presidents should encourage dissent within their i^afl^ 
and seek c^inions and pc*rspcxtivc^ that challenge the 
status cjuo. 

7. ftc*sidents should select personnel who emphxsize 
difft^rent values and thcTefoR* noticx* and intc*rprct cxics 
differently from the leadcfr, 

8. Presidents should Ixf certain tliat data are collected that 
serve as indicators of the issues with whic h the prc*s 
icient isccmcemed. 

9. Prc*sidents sliould pmctke cpenness by sharing ivfix 
mation and data widely and 'ry using a vjiriety of fomms 
to cx)mmunic%ite formally and inft)rmally with campus 
constituents. 

10. Prc*sidents sh<Hild knew and liMcn to their tblkweis. 

11. Iteidents should be g<KKi bureaucrats by giving atten 
tion to the nnuine tasks of administration tliat influence 
the jx^rceptions cx)astituents form about the leader' 
competence and die institution's <jualit>\ 

An Ifit€|(rated P€?rq>ective of Leadejr^ip 
in Higher EducaUon 

Integrated aj^>roachc*s are bcxiMning more evident at the cx>n- 
ccptual (Bc^s 1988; Chaffee 1988; Ch!ldei>» 1981; Faeniian 
and Quinn 1^5; Whettcm and Cameron 1%5) and applied 
(iiensimon 1989b; Bimhaum 1988; Neumann 1989b) itwK 
(xjmbining cylxTOetic k^ic with the linear, adajxive, and 
inteqxetive mcxlels of strategy results in a highly sc^hlslic^ted 
and tiseful analysis of lc*adersiiip and effectivetie*^ in smc 



systems of higher cdiK^ation (Chaffee 19H8), The analysis 
draws on cybernetic principles to suggest ways in which sys 
lans can c^arr>' out the*; resjxmsibilities for monitoring with 
out cxMitn>lling institutional affairs. Thrtx* m<xiels of stmiegy 
arc used to explain rhe multiple tasks of sysaeni leadership - 
achievement, resouax acquisition, an<l anistituent 

The cxMUrf^ of Janusian thinking (Camer<xi 1^), which 
su^ests that leaders should value ina)nsi^i^cnll7 and the pur 
ack)xical a^x^s of their ir«ituticNxs, represents amxhcr 
^empt at devekping analytical apjumches tliat match the 
cxMnplexity of organizations. Ihc existence of such [laradoxes 
means, for example, that bureaucratic and collegial sy««cms 
coexist within an instituticm, that J^ility and cliange btRli 
may be seen as desirable, and that generalia:s and spcvialists 
may l>e equally valuable to an institution. 

Much of the current research suggests that the effectiveness 
of leadership may be a^latcxl to cx^itive cximplcxity. Mote 
a>mplex leaders may have the flexibility to understand situa 
tions through the lise of dilfercnit and cx>mfMning stxTiarios 
and to act in ways that enable them to attend simultaneously 
to various or^i^iz^iona! needs. Ineffectivcnic"ss is related to 
individual rigidity and narrow inteq^rc-uaicxi of organizational 
needs (Faerman and Qtunn 1%5; Whcnten and Cameron 
1985), Thus^ effective leaders are seen as those vsrho c^an 
simultaneously attend to the ,^ructura!, humati, |>olit{c:al, and 
symbolic nt*eds of the oiganization, while ineReitive leaders 
are thc^ who ftx as their attentic^ on a single aspect of an 
c»gani2ati(^'s functioning. 

Leaders wlio incx)rporate elemt*nts of the four oq^iza 
ticHial models may be more flexible in rc^xmding to diffen^nt 
aciminl^^nuive tasks because they are able to enact different 
realities of the organization and provide different intc*rprcta 
tk)as of events, llie display of cx>mplex understandings 
ihiough the use of multiple fhimei or strategies may bi: par 
ticularly imponant as the envircmmcnt of colleges and uni 
versities bc\x>mes more turbulent. Presidents entering officx* 
tcxJay appear to be more compleix than those who Ix^^ their 
temis several years ago (Neumann ISWb). Tlie prevulencx: 
of adaf^ive and inteqmtive strategies imiong presidents taking 
crfficx! tcxiay suggests that the changc?s that have taken place 
in the environment demand more ix)mplex and variixl sira 
tqjic aj^roac+ies. 
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Maintaining a a)mplcx afpnciach to j JminLscnition (eg,, 
lUending to muhi&ceted cx|^i^ationaI prtxx^sscs and <Hit 
aHTies) is of particular im|XHtancc during pcricxls of detiiniitg 
a^niix:^. At such times, administrators need to rt'member 
that iKf^imioml health dtt)ends m* only ix* tfie acquisiticm 
of resoua-es but also on their eflSims to invoJvx* c^mstituenis, 
to ki*qi them informcvl, and to solicit their input (Whetten 
1984), 

I\^pite the increasing acx:<:jxance of the notion that cckb 
plvx leaders aa* likely to be more effeaive than thcx^* Vi'ho 
til ink and sKt on every pr(;*)lem using a single pen^xxtive, 
it is unclear the extent to which administrative 5^es of ac^ 
demic leaders are in ha a)mplc*x. A study of 32 a>llege and 
university presidents who idCTitifit^d the CH)$»nizati(:mal frames 
implicit in their definitions of what coa'^itutes g<xxl lead 
eoihip sfiows greater use of one (e.g., bureaucratk ) and two 
frames (e.g., tx)!lc^ial and symbolic) rather than three or mca:e 
(Ik^simon l%9b). TTie rt^uits also show that new presidents 
were likely to define gcKxl k*adcTship fron a single ftame 
{x rj^Kxiive, while presidents who had been in oSkx for at 
lea«« five yc^ars md new prc^sidents who had held at k*a^ cme 
<«her presidency in the past were found to hold mukifirame 
IXTSfnxtivvs almost exclusiwly. It is |xxssible th;it the nam: 
experienced presidents liave assimilatcxJ the rnHential cx>m 
plexities ot the role and so can shift among fmmes with 
gn^aler ease. 

Sumnuiy 

lliis sixtion sug^Mi> that ieadershi[) in academic cM|?aniza 
lions can lx» viewed as talking different ft wins, dcfx'nding on 
vvliether the university is rc^rdcxi ;is a bureaia racy, a a>l 
Icgium, a poliiic^al sy«c*m, or an {H|^ani?,txi anarchy, 

>X1ien the university is sc*en as a bureaucracy, the emphasis 
is on the leader's role in making dec isk«is, gc*tting results, 
;md estai^Iishing systems of management- When the university 
is portrayed as a collegium, leadership is seen as partidpative. 
Ilie leader strives to mec^ ctjKistituents' need** and help them 
a-alize their a.*^irations, and the emjiliasis is on the ability 
to manage pax-esses of cxmsultatiiHi ;ind on intcnpersimal 
skills. When lcK>king at the imiversity as a political syj^cTn, 
leaders are seen as influencing through fx*rsuasicm and dipio 
nmy and as Ix-ing ap(m and communicative. The leader is 
a mediator or negtxiatc^ between shifting powi^r bkxu In 
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the univCTSity as cnTgiinized anarchy, leadens arc confmincil 
by exiting iirg;ini:^!]unal strmiures and prcx^sses and may 
make mc)de« improvements ihRuigh suh«le acticuis and the 
manipulatkni of symbols. 

Recx*nt wM*k su^s^*> ^^'^^ leaders vAia intxMporate cle 
menis of the fixir mcxlels are likefy to have more flexible 
rraponses to different adminiv^^niiive t;i8ks bei^ause tht7 niKice 
the multiple realities of an cH^ganization and are able to inter 
pret events in a variety of v^^ays, Uniders who can iliink and 
act using miwrc than one oi^anizatkml mcxiel may be able 
u> fulfill the many, and often amfliaing, expectations of their 
posititMi marc skillfully than leaders who canni^ diRerentiate 
among situational reijuircmems. Integrated aj^nxtches to 
leadership arc represented by the cybernetic model and by 
stnttegic appn^aches that combine lint^, ada|Hive, and inter 
pretive modc*s of adminisinitixt' ihcatght and actitni. 
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OVERVIEW AND INTfcGRAnON 



Poientiai users of researc h cmi leadership have i)ftcn cTiiit i/ed 
ccKKxptual siiKliei of adniinLsination as being neicher rclevaiii 
nw particularly ini^ructtw. Our review suggt^s thai the appii 
tMkm iii some theories of It^dmhip (e.g., tnia*fi*ctioiial, sym 
boUc, situational) c\)uki pawide academic leaders wich 
insighcs into procx^sscs of leadCTship and organizaticHial func 
tioning that have not been raf^urc*d in works ihai treat lead 
ership as a set of pers(Mial characteristics or jpecified behav 
iors. VWiile cxmcqptual works on leadership may not tell 
^Iministiators wiiat kind of leaders they aa* oc tell them what 
to tb, they can be usefiil in helping them undcTJ^nd the 
limits of leadership, in dt'^iciibing the difference bc*tween 
instrumental and symbolic behavior and the im|x>rtance of 
demcKU^ating both, in rccxjgnizing the importance of the 
common, everyday aaivities of leaders that go on behind 
the scenes and prevent things from going wrcmg, and in 
appreciating the ad\^»intagt*s of seeing ;ind undei>itanding their 
iastitutions thrmtgh many lenses. 

The apparent lack of cimntxtion Ik fwcx*ii leaders' activity 
and research cm leaders is as much the fault of leaders as it 
Is of scholars. As long as leatlers hx>k to researchers to identify 
^>ecific ^tivities that will enable them to be* more effective, 
they are dcx>med to disappointment. Rescmh can providt* 
c^ly trivial and superficial response's to tlK>se who scx!k j^x: 
cjfk: answens. What sc holars liave dcMie and can cxMitinue 
to do - is pnnide insights that enable admini»^atcH?> and their 
constituents to make th<» oi^ganizational wcw^ld they live in 
UKwe adherent, thereby ptrmiuing them to engage* in metre 
cxKU^rtxtiw, sensible, and personally rewarding behavior, 
Piucxitionef?v often lose sight of the signifiamt efftxts of sc hoi 
arship, because the lK\st ideas rescwchers develc^ are inter 
nalized and Ixxome ixirt of the way practiticMiers consinaa 
their world. As simple ideas of inf^itutions as machines 
become rcplactxi by ima^\s of cx>llc^es and universities as 
political sy5a:ems, cultures, even anarchies the administrative 
world view is changed in the mc^ profound and fundameni:il 
way^ 

Even though it is true th;tt a dearth of research exi^s in 
the area of administrative k*adership, particularly in the Jdialy 

mies other than the presideixy, some promising new 
trends deserve rcxx^ition. Fin^, ij«ues n^latcxl to txganiym 
tional culture and symbolic l<^ership are receiving conttrrtcxi 
attentiofi &t)m a small gnnip c^ scholars. Seccmd. amsRtisus 
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is growing thai the aimplexity t>l cirg:uiiz;rtii»n.s dcmmds 
greater cumplt-xity iti research designs. In ihc pist. stht>larx 
Ju\'c been im:lined to define and Uxik at leadership phenom 
oia in ttjrms (rf diehtfttJinoas variables (Fincher 19871 Thus, 
leaders aa* stx'n as authoritative or participative, bureaucratic 
or txillc^ial, iransformittitjnal or traasattional. tavsk or pc^^e 
orienitxl. Hy apjilying iniegrated contr|itual frame-works and 
per>iIK\iives. sthoiare may better capture t>iganizational and 
admini«rativv cximplcxity that mtja- cffittively txjmprehends 
the pn scnce and effct^s of complementary and ttimpeiing 
charaaeristics within a single tsTganizatitMi or individual's 
Ix'havioral repertoire. 

Several themes in this repon about the siud>' and praiiice 
of leadership merit further di.scu.vsion: the meaning of effec 
tivr leadership, the cxMiu-pt of c<Tj?nitivv t xMiiplexity. differ 
encx-s between transatiional and transfomiaticMial leadership, 
K adersliip fxtradignis gaps in the literature, and neu' ways 
of tliinking about leadership. 

The Effectiveness^ erf Leadership 

Kvcry thtxjry of leadership and tirganizaticMial frime di.scxi.ssed 
in this nuHu^raph holds implications for effixlive leader?ihip; 
at ii-s ajre, each has a picture of wtiat ideal leaders sliould 
be like, what ihty shtmki accomplisli, or htJW they sliould 
carr>' out the H)k- of k*adenihip. Then.-foa«, ctxnceptitMvs of 
the effixiiveness of lejulership liepenti on the thcxwy tx-ing 
iLsed. 

A plurali-stic t uhure can have no single mvqiiable tk-finilion 
oflcadership or mt-asure of eff^xiiveness. In higher education, 
\-iews uf efftxiivv leadership vary atcxwding to constituencies, 
levi-ls of analysis, and institutional types. Wlicn academic lead 
ers want to know liow well they :ire d(»ing, it might Ix' nuM-e 
beneficial to ask themselves how tht*y jjre viewtx' by ilieir 
tx)nstituents rather than as.se.ssing theni'^'lvt-s itgitinw liii arbi 
frar\' suuidirti like i harisma, dcxisiveness, or courage. 

iX'spite the difTM uliy of measuring elTetlivx- leadership on 
the Ixisis of institutional outctMTies, the<.;rie.s of leadeniJiip 
and orgiinizational models influentvd by the traditkmal para 
digm .sugge.st the criikal njle leaders pby in afft\ting organi 
zaiiona! <Jutcomes. llw t iirrent dominant view, as earaiued 
by reports of pa-stis'ious auth.miies, paxrlaim that "pfesitknts 
make a diffea^ntv' (Kerr imi) Ciiusal attributions can lead 
lis to believe that lxx-au.se "stn»ng and lx>ld Icadenihip" and 
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puipoiefiii prcsideniiul uctiviry haw (aj^iarently) resulled 
in desired changes in some im^iiutions, such It^nl^Khip Is 
desirable in all institutions Lraders who liave nc« been sue 
cessfiil can therefore be defined as incx)mpcncr: and org^i 
national Ixrhavior that is not mticHial labeled as pathological. 
What appeani to fx: missing firom the litentture, iK-caase 
reseaitii designs have preiluded it, is an examination of cxses 
in whic+i StR>ng presidwitial behaviw lias not led to impnweil 
in^tiRional effectiveness or situations in wtiich efftxtiwness 
has improvetl in the aiiparent abst?nce of heroic excx utive 
leadership. 

In OKiirast, theories of leaderslnp and cMganizatioral mod 
eb influenced by the cultural p::tadigm suggest that the per 
ceived relaiionsliip between a leader's acts and orgsmizational 
outcomes may be a result of cognitive and pt?rcqptu;il filters 
and biases. 

Leadersb^ is the outcome of an attr^ution priKe^ in u4Hch 
ofxsen^en in imler to achmx* a fetfling of cotiiroi mnfr t^'ir 
enviroHment -terui to attribute otitcomes to persom mlfxr 
than to context, ufidthe identijication of inditHducds with 
leader:sf:)ip p(^tiom f^icOitati's this attrihtUion fmKess 
(Pfeffcr 19784x31)- 

If this is t!:e case, the diffcr'jnce lK*tween suox^ssful and 
uasuccessful leaders may l)c more apparent llian real and 
nrK>re frequently based im Itxk a. id the exi^nicies of the tmvi 
fOTment than on j^mific lx?havioni or skills. 

By traditional measures of eflfettiveness, leadership in 
higJhCT ediK^ion seems to hnr in serioas trouble. As pointcnJ 
out earlier, the onus ft>r rest iiitig higher educ^aticm from falling 
into a dtH!{x*r slate of mediiKtiiy has been placxnj on its lead 
ership. The c*vidence that cx*nain kinds of k*;idership have 
ocatain organi/aiicmal eflects Ls equivcK^al, wlieiher one talks 
about ctwpcKate executives, sports manngei^, or wlk*ge pres 
idcnts. Numerous e?aimples suggest that ye^erday's sinress 
stories may be today's failures, even though their i|ualitic*s 
of leadership remain unchanged 

The ans^^wr to the dilemma of effeiliveness in k^adership 
does n<« lie in more and belter rt^^arch metlxxiokjgies but 
in the ability to think about leadership diffea^itly. In many 
ccdleges and uniwrsitlc*s, the o)>lig;ition of leadership to 
*'inteii")ret the role and chamiter of the enterj^se, to pm eive 
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and dev'elc^ mtxlcls for clxnight and behaviw, and to find 
mcxles of cximmunicattcm dial will inculcate general rather 
tlian merely partial per^xxttvi^" (Selmidc 1957, p. 150) may 
ncx bekmg solely to persoas filling fiHuial roles as leaders. 
In large measure, this res^>ns!bility may be fulfilled throu^ 
the socialization of the f^icipants, jmrfessional ttaditions, 
and in^ituticmal histories, Leaden>hip in this sense may be 
seen as distributed rather than as **a groi^ quality, 

a set of functic»is (that] mvsi be carried out by the fi^tmp" 
(GiW> 1968, p. 215). PresidcTiLs who acxcfrt: this idea may find 
s(x ial exchange theories to be usefiil to them in becoming 
sucressfld lead<^ and influencing the future sucosis of their 
instituttc^s. 

Cognitive Complexify 

ITie difference between effective and ineffective leaders may 
be related to cx^itiw complexity. It Ims been sugg(^ed here 
that ai^demic c:>i^izations have multiple realities and that 
leaders with the capacity to ase multiple leases are likely to 
he mwe effective than thc^ who analyze and act c«i ev«y 
prc^lcm asing ^ .single per^xxtive. If they aiv to be eflfectwe, 
;u:adcmic leaders must retxignize the interactions between 
the bureaucratic, coU<^ial, political, and symbolic pitKmses 
im*sent Li all cx>lle^ and universities art all times. 

The ability to use sewral frames and switdi fixmi one to 
another may reflcxt a high level of aignitiw difFerentiaticxi 
and integnttiiKi. Leaders who incrsfpcMae ekmems of sevetal 
organisational perspectives are likely to be nwie flexible in 
rc^mding to different administrative tasks because they are 
able to create altonaiivc organizaticmal realities and fxovide 
differing intcnprctaticms of events. Less effective lesulers are 
likely to have simpler understandings of their institutions 
and iheir rolc^. Academic leaders are called upcwi in many 
situatiiHis to functicMi simultaneously as chief administrative 
offaw, as a>lleague, as symJx>l, and as public official. Each 
role may retjuire different —and mutually inconsistent— 
iK^haviors, so that actic^is that are eflfective in imQ context 
may cause difficulty in anc^her. Becaase of knowledge, skill, 
(M- luck, successful presicjk?nts have cteveU^Kxl awnplcx behav- 
ioral rqx!rtoires eaibling them to halante th<^ tcAcs. Vxisxh: 
c i^^ssfiil presidents are moxe likely to emphasize cmly one— 
to act as a manager without seasitivity to ;i^attemic values 
or to stress institutional culture without attending to the truer- 



ests of external political aiKiiences, ft>f example. 

One of the bcsi ways fw leadas to develop complex under 
standings is to develc^ awareness of the various thetMies o( 
le^rship and omc^qxual models of cxgani^ations so that 
they can generate multiple doicripttcHis df^ situations and mul- 
tiple ai^ro^iies to soluticms. Using multiple frames mt^ins 
that a college (Hesicknt can di^ss^mible a process, such as 
budgeting, (or example, and use **political ^x:keying for posi 
ticm, bureaucratic channels for review, and a coUegial sum 
mary sessitKi" (Chaffiee 1^3, p* 403) while simultaneously 
engaging in symbolic acts that caase pnec^le to modify their 
percepcicms of reality. 

Academic leaders can gain mcMX» ccwmplex understanding 
in several ways (Bimbaum 1^). They practice role rever 
sal, a process in >^^iich people try to see a situation tlirough 
the eyes of others, R>r exan^le, a president might better 
undCTStand posjable faculty reacticMi to a pn^KJsed admin 
Istiath^ initiative by playing tl^ role of the fecnilty .^matcw: 
and respc^ding to the presentation of a colleague playing 
the president's role A president ccnjld also enga^* in ftame 
^anaiysis, cxmsidering how pei^le who use e^-h of the four 
frames might intexprei an event t»- pn)pc^l Vdtien leaders 
€i[KXMintCT what they ccmsider to be und^irable behavior 
in others, they might ask themselves wtot they are doing that 
is influencing what is hi^^>ening. In doing so, presidents 
might cxjme to understand how they can influencx? others 
by dianging their own behaviw. 

As leaders acquire highet levels of n^ptmsibility in the 
oi]^ization, the demand to irnxMporate diverse behavioral 
repertoires will increase, Restmh suggests that a<.:ademii^ 
lemiers may beixime more cx)gnitively cx>mplex as they 
becx)me man* experiemxxl, either as a result of kraming or 
because the less a>mplex cto not remain Uyng in ofBtx*. 
fessional develc^>ment pn^rams for cxjllege adminii^rattM^ 
may need to giw mcwe lUtention to crcativx^ ways of dcvcl 
cping cx)mploc thinking patterns. More atienti<Hi needs to 
be given to how leaders leam from their mistakes. 

Transformatioiial and Transactional Lesufetshl^ 

Colleges are rcTxirtedly dei^nately seeking leadership. They 
seek leaders with vlsioti who are satisfied with the statas 
quo — le^THs who arc unafraid of chiinge and have the ptnver 
and wherewithal lO traasftw^ their (Mgani/^tions, 
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Even Th(HJgh tmnsfcxmational leadership in higlier cdu 
cdikm enjt^ rhetorical support^ it is an approach that in many 
wsys may not be comj^ihle with the ethos, values, and c^^- 
nizaticmal features of cx>llcgcs and universities. Under normal 
circumstaTKx^s, the excnisR* of transformational leader^ip 
in collc}»^ and univa^ities would be extremely difficult, and 
in many cases it could have disastrous oHiscquenc^ few those 
who dare attemi^ it. 

Within the transformaticnial per^pertiw, leaders are seen 
as directing and having a personal impact m their fi>Uowers; 
thc7 are kx)ked upcKi as a souaxr erf motivaticMi and inspi 
mtioa Hie tnmsformatiiHial mcxlel of leadarship has three 
undcriying assumptioas that cxinflict with normative expec 
tatioas in higher ediK:ation and th^ thereft^-c are likely to 
make it inaf^Mx^riate in academic organizatioas: (1) lead- 
ership emanates fix^m a single highly visible individual; (2) 
followers are nK^ivated by needs for CMganizational affiliation; 
and (3) leadership depends cm visible and endurii^ changes. 
Hie presence of two forms of authority in academic oigani- 
zaiions— adminii^ative and ptirfa«ional— cxMisiderably limits 
{residential authority and hence the oppoitunity fcx trans^ 
Rimiational leadenthip. Indeed, the principles of shared gov 
emancx* assign cx>ns}(terable authwity and disoeticHi over 
;H:ademk: decisicHi making to the fecuhy. Vliile it is true that 
such principles may nvi be eqi^ly c^served in all iastitutions 
erf higher ediicaticm, they are clearly influential in establishing 
expected ncmns crfjiwed goverruMKe. Because cxrfleges and 
universities coasiitute prcrfeasictf^ (Hgani/ations, 'tollowers** 
in s<Mne ia^aitutions are likely to have a axt»iger identification 
internally with their academic departments, and externally 
with their disciplinary bcxlic^, tkin with the instituiitMi that 
grants their academic af^XMntments, Faculty rewards are 
largely txmtrolkxl and handed out by their peers, and moii- 
\^aticm kyc scholar^ prixluttivity is more likel>' to be derived 
intrinsirally than ias|>ired by prc^kleniial acts. Finally, tiaas 
formatujnal leadenihip defK^nds on radical c4iange; however, 
no reason exists to believe iliat the ma^>riiy of aillt^fes and 
universities would benefit fixmi c*r rej^nd jK>sitively to such 
attem|:^s. 

In aiiitnLSt, tnmsattional theiMry views leadership as a 
mutual and reciprixal prcx^e^ <rf social exchange between 
leaders and their folkiwers. The ability to exeaise leadmhip 
is seen as highly dqxmdent on the group's willingness to 
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xt cpi the leader. The cxmcx^^^uaJ foundaiicHis of iransattioiial 
thei»y appear highly adajxable to thcxse features of academic 
(xganizaticms mc« likely to oKstruct transfomiatkMial leader 
ship: the concept of goveniance as a collective prcxx'SJi tliat 
involves all important campus amsUtuencics, with particular 
emphasis givc^ to the i^rtkipittion of the faculty; the fac ulry s 
discretion in deciding who shmild leach, \dio shall be taught, 
and what should be uii#it; and the faculty's prea)gat!ve to 
declare no oxifidence in the president, which often has the 
same power to dismiss a president as d<x;s a v<Ke by the a^l 
lege trustees. In normative cH^ganizaticms, the leader's role 
is mwe ;i^:^^>riately seen as servant than as controller, . 

It would appear tiiai u is gotxl transactional leadership that 
affects the life of mcist cx>lleges most of the time. To the exttmt 
that &Hurc of a college can be aitributcxi to a failure of k?ad 
ership, k is usually not the result <y( a lack of charisma but 
to bK:k of basic organizational ajmpetence. The larity of sue 
cessfiii tK*nsfomiationaI ieacK^rship makes it all the more 
noikxrable ^vhen it is manife. i. But bec^ause it is often 
related to a complex web of situatkmal contingencies, idio 
syncr^k' personalities, and chance events, Uttle UkelihcKxl 
cxiss tlut its nature c«in ever be tmly under^cxxi or its frc 
quency increased. Ttiis situation is n<x ncxx*ssar!ty cause for 
de^r, however; oi'ganizatkms can parf>ably tolenite only 
a limited level of trai^sfc^rmalit^, and the amj^t changes 
erf values indiitxxJ by a siRcession of transformational leaders 
would scvc^ly threaten Ixxh the siatMiity of instituti >ns and 
the sy?aems of mutual interaaicHi of wiiic h they are { art. 

TransfcHTnatioral thwiry is seductive, but tran.sactional the 
cry may be potent ially miMne useful as an explanatory tool 
kw the undenaanding of siKXxrssful leaden»hip on most cimi 
puses, ft also provides presidents with a theory of a<1min 
lstniti\'e leaden^ip that is sensible without rtrquiring t^traor 
dinary ciiaracteri5aic^ and supernatural powers. Transactional 
leadership tends to be spumcxl despite its obvioas appHca 
biliiy to higher educatkm, Ixxause it is scxni as descriptive 
crfa **managcMiar' rather than a "leadership" pn)file. Research 
and ccMnmeniaric^ on the pa^idency suggej^ that }>tt!siclenLs 
themselves when they sjxrak of their n>k* have adojMcd a ira 
diticnral and directive view^ of leadership, anci fiw appear to 
f(x:us upon two wjiy communtc^atitm, Mxial exchange pro 
cesses of mutual influencx% and facilitating rather than direct 
ing the work of highly cxiiK^ated profc*ssk>nak Ckxxl Icnni 
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cn?iliip in higher educatkxi may not necessarily a)asl« of 
dvHng the w<h1c of the organizarion but of helping the oi^ 
nidation do its own work l>y infilling daily behaviw with 
meaning. 

tcs^dcrsMp Pauradlgms 

Contempcxary research can be juxtaposed to reflect two majcff 
paradigms— the traditional, cx^aserrative, or "scxial fact" 
ajpTixich m the me hand, and the cultural, radical, or social 
definition ajTprcach tm the c^her (Peterson 1985). Jk^vCTal 
cunx'nt wcnks examined in this a^xxi indicate that the under 
standing of leadership in academic ofgani^tticKVi, at least 
among scholars, may be undcn:going a jmadigmatic shift, btm 
the rational perspective tcward the cultural and symbolic per- 
spcxtives. Oox attention is being givv n to the manifei*ition 
of symbolic leadership, as shcAvn by wo.lcs cxwic^ming the 
role of cx)llej^ presidents in the marwgement of meaning, 
the amj^nicticm of institutional reality, and the intefpretation 
of myths, rituaLs, and symbols. 

The incRrasc*d reliancx* (mi symbolic theory^ to understand 
Ic^adership in academic organizations cm be attribtited to 
several fi^tors: the pc^ulariration of corpinate cultures along 
with the warning that scholarship was neglecting the tools 
of symbolic n^nagemttit and the use in higlier ediK:ation 
<rf research mtthcKls that are anthnr^pologically t^ised (i.e., 
tnhnographiei, naiuralii^ic studies). Thus, mudic^ are mwe 
likely to dbserve cultural features of ofg^nizations and sym- 
bolic aspects of management than seen in classic quantitative 
studitfs. 

PractitioncTs have not emtMacxrd the symbolic view of lead- 
ership. With veiy few ext:«^ions, practical myrks iyn lead 
ersJiip written by present and ft^rmer presidents do not 
es|XHise, awn impliiitly, a symbolic perspective on l«ider 
ship. By and large these wcMlks ccmtinuc ti) guided by ua- 
ditional conceffticms of cme-way rational leadership. The 
image of the leader witli which we are prc^nted is of scxne- 
one in control of the canipas setting goals and priorities, 
making dectsicMns, and pM-oviding dia^ction and a vision of 
the future, 

TTie symbolic view of leadership may liK^k suppoftc*rs 
among practitii)neTS beauLse it presents the leader in roles 
tliat are amsidmbly mcav mcxjcn^ (and less alluring) than 
th(»5e of heroic or tran^<xnmatiorml leadership. Rm* adherents 
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of the **sjrong and lx)ld" brand of leadership, the f>>T!ib<)lic 
pa^^>ective cxmjures up images of a leader that lack b<xh 
influence and suhi^cc Ani:«liCT unfixtunaie mispeix edition 
is that the concef« crfsynilx^ic leadership is often thougJit 
of as doing things ft)r their intended effect — dressing for sue 
cess, waJkir^ arcuind campus lo appear visible, or h< Jding 
ceremcmial activities lo show off the presidency, 

J^bolic iheoric*s deserve serious attention because they 
present a vit^ of leadership that is highly conipjitible with 
the chanicteri?«tc^ of academic oi>?ani7atiofis. The ambiguity 
of purpose, the diffusion of jxnver and authority, and the 
absence of clear and measurable outcxmies are but a fc*w of 
the axistraints fiiced by college presidents. Viewed from a 
lational perspeaive, these iXMis^raints make the presideniy 
^)pcar to be an impcjtssible Ivix In cxjntiast, presidents who 
inteq>ret their role from a s^wbolic jx^rsixvcive will bt* less 
axicemed with leaving an imprint and mcM'e cxmcx^med with 
helping their campuses ir»ake sense i>f an txjjuivxK^l wtxld, 
SiK:h presidents will be more amcemed witli influencing 
peaeiHual changes tlian in convincing iH^hers of the ccmxi 
ness erf' their decisions. In an **oi^niztxJ anarc hy," symbt)lic 
leadership may in fact be the rational chokx*. 

VWiile the symbolic vitrw is rcvetving greater scholarly atten 
lion, many studies tend to be Jimitcil. the mos^ pun, work 
cm symbolic leadttship remains ^>str^t. The net*d a*ntinuc*s 
to identify him concq:«i^l terms like the "management ot 
meaning/' "scxial construction of <w|?ani/ations,'' or * t*nacr 
m«ii of the envircximent" get tmnslated into the routine 
sidministrative practic t!S of cxjlleges and universities. 

Much of good lejidership consists of ap|>n^>riately doing ihi^e 
things that «hers exfxxt leaders to do, attending to the rou 
tint!s of institutional life, repairing them as they dtv bufi'ettxl 
and c4mllenged by inttntial and extc*mal tixcc^, and main 
taining the oq^nixationat culture, Hiese behaviors are essen 
tiaJ, bm asually nt^ henric. When thty are done well, thc7 
(^en go unnc«ii^; whcm they are done |xx)rly, the institution 
may suSer and the tenure of the leader may be threatened. 

When thin^ appear not to be going well and the cause 
is unknown, a natural tendency <^<^s to blame those? nom 
inaUy in enlarge and to call for "stn)ng" leadership. It is iLsually 
an exCTcisc in rhetoric rather than of txganiziuional analysis. 
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No cvidencx* <^is^s ihii ansertivx^ and axirageDus instituiiiMial 
leadership will have the posirive effects that its pnpcMiOTiis 
envisim. It is true that we aa\ identify a snwH number of iKa- 
demic Ic^lers wiiose in^5tiludo^s were significantly akared 
by their presaice, and in scxne cases those changes niay have 
been caused primarily by the leader s perfcmnaiKre, But in 
others, ^'leadership" may be just an explanimon events 
w outcc^ei that would have inevitably ocxuned It has bc^n 
nc^ed in medicine that ;rfxxit a third of all illnevses are cured 
witlKHit trearmcmt, and it is likely th^ many iHganizaticmal 
prc^lems can be resoK^ without the leaderVs intavention, 
Ju^ as a third of all hi^pital patients sufft*r from symptoms 
caased in whole or in part by their treatment, leader have 
to beware of precipitant acticms that make things wwse rather 
than bettCT (Bimbium 1989cX 

In cxrfleges and uniwrsiti^, as in cxher c^ganiz^ons, pro- 
cesses arc primarily influeiKed by routines, ofganizaticmal 
history, and the socializaticm of the fOTtkripants— 6ict<:H:s over 
which most leaders have little cxmtrol most of the time It 
does n<^ mean that leaders have no influence but rather th« 
they paAiably have l^s nei^xmsibility fw eidier the institu^ 
tion's failure w success than tiiey— w their followers- might 
believe. The same factors that limit the influence t>f leaders 
may .^^r^mecxisly afreet iru^iiuticaial ix^xise if lesKiers 
can cxHiuol their taictexy to ;Kt frcmaturely, "It is simply 
a matter of no: i^^iing ancient cu^oms and of adjuring 
them instead to meet new ciaumstances, Henc^, if a |xince 
is ja*^ t«dinarily industrious, he can ahvays ket*p his position'' 
(IVbichiavelli 1977, p. 4). FcMtunatefy, the fnxx:essc*s by ivhich 
leaders in the academy are selected make it likely that they 
will bcKh understand the cuaoms and l>e reasc»iably indus 
trious, TTie sharing of institirtional authority and influence 
tliat characterizes the bt^ practitxs in higher edut^ii>n means 
that most gcxxi leaders are unlikely to l«ive a maj<^ mark 
on their institutions. But by understanding and using the self- 
corrective pn^rties of thcHIr institutions, they can leave them 
a little bit Ixtter tlian they ftmnd them, and tlijtt t*y itself is 
a worthy gcKil (Bimbaum 198^H^^). 

An AgCM^ for Research on Les^eirdiip 
in Higher EdiKatlon 

A review of works cm administrative behavior (Dill 19B4) is 
panicularly valuable in iikrntifying gaps in the study of It^der 



lihip in acactemic or^izaluxis. Dill ainduded rhat siudies 
(rf admiai^amtive behaviw in action arc seriously lackir^g. Mcjre 
^pecifeally, within die categcxy of human relations skills, he 
yentified the need for mwe researc h on peer related bebiv 
ior, paiticuLtiy in estabiudiing and maintaining cx>mmuni 
caticxi networks with internal coa^^ituents. Reserving amflkxs 
was also id«itified as an unexpUwed area ft>r research. Within 
the category of ranceptual skills, almost no reseaaii was 
found on entrepreneurial beha\1c:Nr, paniculariy on how ai.'a 
demic leaders search for problems o€ opptwtunities for 
dian^, and on introspective behavior, particularly on how 
academk: leaders learn from their actions. Our review tends 
to indicate that much of the research cjn administrative lead 
ership anitinues to overicxik these gaps. 

Our unden^inding of leadership is shapcxl by our re*«irch 
approadic^s and ccHiceptual lens^^s. It is important to allow 
in our wi>rk not i«ily frx the possibiliicj^ that in cx)lleges and 
tiniversiries directive leadership under mos»: drcum?^uices 
may be ine(fc*ct?ial but also that leadership need not come 
solely from the president. The tliecKries thm apfXfar u> have 
a strcKig influence in the unciejnst;indtng <3f admini^mtive kntd 
ership in higho* educitfion discount the emergencx^ of lead 
ership from souax^ c^her than the official role of the prf.*5 
kknt. To advance the j^udy of ieadcTsliip in higher eduction, 
it Is es^^ttal that we use thecnies that give attention to mul 
tiple sourctrs of leadership, fftudies examining interactions 
among administrative leaders and the functioning of admin 
istiative teams are practically nonejcistem. Hits i^nLssk^ is 
serious hKxaase organizatk>nal success in professional oij^i 
zations may be related to the "density of adminisirative ccmi 
petenc^*' (Maah 1%^, p. 29) within the ofganizaticm or team 
efforts f arher than individual efl&xts. No attention has lK?en 
gh^^ to fectJty cK^ate k*adct^;hip or to the leadersJhip of fac- 
ulty unions. This omission is oitkral, as these oflficers are likely 
to influoice fecully aj^das, to afJixt campus decision making 
atKi cx>mmunJcation sy?aems, and to interact and cx^mmunicate 
with the prestdem aixi other leiscters mtax* than other facility. 

In ackJition to scxnaJ eKchange thei^ies, Ken and Jennier\s 
diecHy df substiiulc^'i for hieraa'h ic^l leadership, wiikh has 
been ktfgely igncKed in the higter edmratk^ litemture, ccnild 
pioviife a useful iq^K)ach to determining how the charac 
leristk^s of ^-ademk* org^inixatiorfs, of academic w:>rk, and 
qS key campus ct>astituaTicies substitute frx ac neutrali^^c ?ra 
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ditional noticxis of leadership. This ihtxixy amid also prcivide 
a ftuinewori; hr examining various campius leadership roles. 

Present-day theories of leadership have Ix^ limited by 
tcx) much reliancx* i>n narrowly fcxused studies, but they can 
Ix; impR>ved with greater commitment to a>mprehensive 
and multivariate srudi«. 

tk'sfrite the many apftarenl pcnnts of amver^nce hctween 
tfx' trait rmwTcA^ tfHfponK'r research, and the bebm?ior 
research, few studies inciude more than am set of t^iriid^'s 
in the same immt^iation, and eixm tbe^ studies faOsh(m^ 
of the broad perspective required of truly integmtim 
research. To aebnince tf^ intef^atwn of eifiproaches, some 
stuiHes are needed with a perspective broad enou^ to 
encompass leader traiis, hehmnor, influence processes, inter* 
tuning mrioMes, situati<mai mriai^ ondendresuUtHir' 

tables If some of /the relmmit] vcmables cannot be 

mec^'ured quuntitatiiK4y, the rm^arcber should at kast make 
an effort to assess qiuditMiiHffy Imjw tiny fit into the lead^ 
ersbiff process {yvxVX 1981. p 287). 

hi the descriptions of theories of leadership provided in 
this monograph, Iraders are seen in rok^ mnging from all- 
ixwerhil hero to ilkisiotn and symbt^. Leaders an* described 
in terms of who they are, what they do, how they think, their 
presumed effects anii how they arc vSeen l>y ithvxs. 'fliey are 
a msidered as heads of bureaucratic oi^janizations, pcstx 
groups, political stnKtures, and systems of myth and met 
aphor. Probably each major idea about leadership is contxi 
under certain additions, in oertain iasiitutions, at certain 
limes, and with cxrruiin gn:>ups. A research agenda for lead 
er.ship in higher ediK atiojn must rect^nize tliat Ic^derhhip, 
as is Uie case with (Hher .scx:ial (X)nstrucLs is multidimensional 
and that its definition and interpretation will legitimately dfffer 
among diffcwnt observ^rrs with different values whc^ assess 
nients muy be based on conflicting criteria, imiLs of measure 
nu^nt, time hiwi/on.^. For this reiison, no (X)nst*nsus pres 
ently exists or is even likely to on a gnmd unifying thcx>iy 
< )f acack*niic leadership. 
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5, Formal Rtxx^tticm crfEmphjyc^ JHxmstM^ixi Imtnitikm: Ccmflkt 
and Qrflt^ialil>' in Poj^«w:(»idary Ediit^atkm 
Ntmty S. Nash and Klizahetb M. Hau^Xfrne 

4, {earning Stytes: ImplicaticHis ftwr Impnwing HdtKBlkHKil PrAtkies 
CikGies X (Jaxton ufid l^itrkia II Murrvti 

Higher Educiticm Leadenihip: Enhancing Skills thnnigh Pro 
fessional l)e\x'k^nenl Pnignims 
!^nmm A MtTkuk' 




6, Hif^t^r Fxliu^atkm and tht* Public Trust: Im|ir<ning Suture in 
Qillej^ md I Jniv^Tsities 

Hn:h^d L Alfred and Jtdw Wtissman 

7, Ccitlcge Student Outannes Assessment: A Taltnii IX^eUipmaii 

MaryannJactfH Akxupukr A^w, mid fntnk Ay^i, Jr. 

8, Of^Htunii)' fnm Strength: SrraieRH Planning Clarifitxl with 
Case Examples 

1986 ASHE-ERIC Higher Educatkm Repofts 

1. PcK^ tenure Faculty EvaluatuMi; Threat twr C^-JiTtsiunity? 

Ctmsliw M liaua 

2. Blue Ribbon CtMnmissioas and Higher EtJucaliiHi; CJianging 
Academe from the (Outside 

Jarm ft, JdmMm atid Luunmix' R Man m 

3. Hej^xmsive Pnjfcssional Hduc-alRHi; lialaiicing (XiUomes and 
Of^>itunitit*ii 

jK^anS. Siark, Atakidm A LuuifK% mni fkmpiie MK. lU^^rt}* 

4 Inoeasir^ Students' U»aming: A KK u!t>* Ciuide to Kixlucing 
Stress amcHig Jkudents 
NvalA WbUffum, De&idC .^'rtdiinK*, ufuiiMn^H (Mrk 

5. Student Finamial Aid and Women: Btjuity Dilemma? 
AktryMtjrari 

(k The NfaMer's Degree: lnKittit«i, DivtTsity, Innor.uion 

X The O^lege, the Omstiluticm, ami the Consumer Studt^nt: Impli 
c^hms for Pt>licy and Practia? 

Hiih:r(M, Ihwiriciisim andAmivtteGif^ 

B. Selecting Odiege ajid liniviTsiry PerMmnel: Ilie QueM and 
the Quejaion 

HictaniA Kt^ouitz 

1989 ASHfi-ERiC Higher Educailon Repam 

L Flexibility in AtiKlemic J^IFmg; Effettive l\jlkit»s and IVatlia-s 
Kmmihl* MifritmiT^ Marque Bafi^Hiu\ atuiAftdnm T, 

2, AsMxt«i<ms in Aiiicwi: The Washingtcm, IXC Mights Kducation 
Onnmunity 

liartand ii Hlidafid 



Middn^ Seftav of Admini^irtUnv Lemiersbil^ 
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3, And im the Sc^'cuth I>ay: Fai-uhy QMisulting aiid Siipplemaital 

llKXMTlC 

CanJM, ^kf}%T find IkirrvO R iA*uis 

4, Faculty Resean*! Perftmranir: U>:^Mias fnm the S^icnivs and 

Jolm W, Ch^vtf 

5, Ai^odemk: Paigrani Rtmliw. In^itutkMial A(>j>rtxithi^. Expec 
lationH, and Contrijvcrsics 

CMfton E Qmrad and Rkhard E WiL^m 

6, Scmlcnts in UrtwJ Scntings: Ac hieving tlie Ifetxnlaiiiratc I^k^grce 

Richard Q Rkbard^m. Jr and Loyis W, Ik'fHkr 

7, Serving More Than Scudenis: A CriUi^al Nt*cxl ft Q>llt^e Srudent 
l¥n%mnel Servitx*s 

f^erH Ciuriand 

a Fatuity Paiticipatujn in l^isuMi Making; Nett-ssity or Uixiiry? 
CantlE Rcryd 

1984 A^HE-ERIC Ifi^er Educatlcm Repents 

1. Adult Learning: State Policies ami InjaitutiDnal Praaices 
K PutrkuA Cnm and Afnu'-Akine SkXMrtuu 

1. Student Stn^s: HflTeiis and StiluluHis 

NetdA WMmufK DmidC .SfkmcUaiH", afuJCkureH C'kiHk 

3. Part iin)e Faulty: M^her FXiuiation at a (.nissmads 

I Sex I>lsiTim!naluin U<w in Higher F.ducaiitm: Ilie Ix'smwis of 
the Psasi I>ccade 
/ ka^jb Uru^'H, l^tti T CJ/«, Ihrry^A /Jrimi and 
Nun Van Givs^m 

S, Fatuity Freedoms antl InsiilutkMial i^xounubility: hJli^ilitHis 

Stitvfi Ci (Mstmfif> ami Harhara A Lw 

0. 'Vhv High reihn<>k)gy (Xinntxtion: Actdeinie/IiHla*arial ixKip 
eralHHi ftw Frommiic Gniwth 

7, FlHipk^xx! lyiK'atkMijtl Fn>gn«m: Iniplicati«)ns fur Induj^ty and 
Highi*r KdiK*atit«i 

Stizantiv W. hUmur 

8. Academic Libraries: llie Changing Kn(nvlalge CenitTs of Col 
leges and I Iniversiik^s 

Oarhi^a H Mttran 
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9. Futun!S R«ican*h ;uk1 ihc Straifgic PUnntiig IVckcss: Inipli 
iMkmti Un Higher Bdttc^uMi 

10, FsKuhy Wiirklcttd: Rescarcti, Thet^y, and ImerpreiaiKm 
HmoME, Yt4kvr 

l^ASHE^ERIC Hlglier Ediu^tkm Repents 

1. The ftHh U) ExcxfUciKx*: Qiialiiy AssiiraiKe in Higtit^ EdiK^atkm 

l€ft€rence ft. Marcus, AnHa O. Leofw, mui Edu^nl 11 Ck^Uni^ 

2. ItJ^xxXry Rcitnitmm, Retmion, and Fair Hniphjynffian: QH\ 
gstiims and t>opc«tunllics 

JohiS. Wi'ff^oumm 

3. Meeting the ChaUcngoi: IX'vcrlt^iing Fatuity C'^reers* 

Midmel C T, Hroaks inui Kaihcfim' L ikmmn 

4. Raining Academii* Scamlaals, A (iutdt* lo Ix^aming ImfKtwnuiit 

5. 5k!rving U-amers at a Dijiiancc: A Ciutdr lu I'ntJgnun lYatlii c^ 
CfHiries E Fi*asUy 

6. Ci>ni|>ettnKx% Admissioas ajid AiticnlatHni; Reluming \o ihv 
Bxsii-s in Higher KdurjticMi 

Jean L l^ar 

7. Public Service in Hig^Hrr FXhK^Hlton: Froniies and Frioritii-s 

a Ai:adenuc Emphiymttit and Rcta^nchnient: JiKJHia! Reviw 
and AdniiniHnilivf Miii m 
RdhertM tfefuirickMrn mhi IkiriHora A Ux* 

9. Biinnnrt: Ttic ^knv Atxidc-mk- Disease* 

Winifred ABHzn Mi4emii*z and Rafad M de auzmau 

1(X Atlidemii WorkphKf: Nt"W IXminds. Hciphlem*d Tm^^mis 
Ann E Austin citui AMii E (kipmim 
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"I wkxmie il^ ASHE ERIC mcmc^jraF^ ^es. li is a service 
to those wtw need Imef bitt cfepmij^e analyses of key issiK!s 
in higher ediKaticm/* 

(Rm) Theodore M Hesbur^, C!iC 
Presi^nt Emeraus, Unamsity of NcOiv Dame 

"Running a sikxxts^I in^iiuticm requires mai^ering details 
quickl>'. The ASHE ERIC I^uaaioH /f^^are valuable 

bet:aus«r they give a naticHial pen^xxtive that helps me meet 
my own apimsibilities." 

MHio^i Ck^e^mbefTg, Pn»K^, American l/nh^rsity 

*The fim biX)ks my shelf when Vm kx^ng for answers. 
Keep me aware erf [x<ential pnrfilems and offer solutions that 
really work" 

Kaihryn M, Moan*, Professor 

Mid^n SlUite UnitHTsity 

"Die monographs make excelleni (extbtH)ks, and their 
hih!k3graphies an? essential for graduate .-^udents/' 

Eiieen Ki4lms, CkKHdinmfr 

Education ^ministration l^i^nm 

CkitiKMc VnitH^fy of America 

"Excelleni puNk^atitxis, aulhc^rttmivt* and well resear< hed, <in 
timely tc^cs." 

Kmaid W, OdUns, Pn^Kisiami VkePn^sideni forAcmkmic 
Affairs, Easii'm Mkbif^an Ifnitftrssiiyf 

"A gcxlsend to an administrator of a brand new dixtcnal program 
with i:aps tm resouRx*s for axirse devekjpmtnit." 

Antonia DX)nofri(j, Direcior 

Higher luiHcation f^^f^ram 

Wkiener Unii^ersOy 

"Excellent- seholarly, infomiative, enlightening su|x^ k>r 
administrative and faculty devek^ment." 

Jk^MfTt Gh^in, i:>im:H^ ofUhrary Senices 

Rockiand Community QilEt^ 

'An invaluable rescnirctr ttot gets me on Kip erf a topic in a 

very efficiait manner /' 

Ik^taU Reidbard, IJ^xtor of tnstitutioml Research 
Unii^'r^ty of North Omdina at Gn*ePtsbor(> 
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^nsM^M-a^NMNTO recently ^p^x^ftted assistant prolKSOt 
^ ieseimiti.^soci^ * the Cejscf for die audjr of Hig^ 
^^iipaiOQ at ihe Prabss*?a& Sate OnhfeisHy, She is afeo 
is^ttott; i^sKsdaox md Ksemdni 's^acMe d die tnstkx«k»p 
fe^ta^h^) i>tt3^ of the; N^tonafl Cehiet for Pomxxmdaif^ 
^^omtmoe 'mi Bk^nce. S»e earned her EdJ>. lit h||^: 
€(hic^ion at Teachers Cc^te^e, OAvahi& UoSm^. She haS -l n- 
laii^ hi dte School of Bducadoh at die UhSvci^crfCaUfotn^- - " 
i^os. At^e^ and In the Department of H^i«r and Adidl ; • 
S^hic^idn at Teacteis Gc^ege. Cutnairiy she is <!o«i*ictfi^ \; 
memb px^exss on (»iesid^it^ succession and csrecuthie V ^ 
teams. 



AfittM DfflUiAMt Is assistant director reseaich associate of 
die Insmuttooal leadership ftoject of die N^aional Center ftrf. |l 
jpostsecxMidaiy Govetnande aiKi Hrtanceand adjunct as^ianl*% 
pit^essor hi die Depanmeflt <rf Higher and Ai^i Educaitoiv/^); 
at Tfeachus Cdlege, Cohimbte Unhreistty. She c»ned her 
jn hitler ediKad^m sff die Unh>ei5tey of MIdilgai), whcfc she J , 
also held several research and admlnlsifajive posW«M» s ^ 
lllemro^ has tau^ courses in otganlzatioiQl bdtanfior. andj^- 
jj^cpam evdoKton and is currently cxxidhKitkig reseaid} oaii C?' 



le^kfsA)^ teams, and »inninlstiath>c teaming. 



nmxKX mmmMm is assoctoe director <rf die National Cet«^ - 
ft* Ft^seccKidtoy Governance and Fii^iKe, Wis ctMieni ; 
responsWIities imrlude directing a ma^ five-year study, o|:^ 
ifusitiitiona! kaden^dPt and psdksscs higher edtKadoii * 
die Unhittsfty erf Maiyiand at College Parit; He recehrcd hte 
EdJ>, in higher ediK^lon frqm Teadieis College, CoJtiiBSjia, 
IMh^er^. Bimbaum has heW admlni^ralh« i»siUoos In a 
maixx erf acKtemic setdi^ ami has also be«i a pioSessof 
cf l^ber educaiton a die Uhiver^ <rf Miami His leaeaidi- 
. findings have been published in tnany scholarly and-,'- 
j«o&sd6nal Kiurnals, and he is die aitthor or coaiidior ^ 

books. 
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